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Tractors in the Spring Drive 


Will utilize man labor best, and aid field officiency—By Frank M. White 


4 HE United States government, in 
order to increase France’s crops 
and to lighten the burden on her 
almost depleted man power, will 
ship 1500 tractors to that country. 
One hundred machines are already 
on the way and the remaining number will be 
in France in time for spring plowing. 

The government has also placed steel require- 
ments of manufacturers of tractors and farm 
machinery as second only in importance to that 
required by the government for direct war pur- 
poses. It is expected that the manufacturers 
will not be embarrassed in taking care that the 





He adds: “Every farm hand cannot run a 
tractor; that task should fall upon a good me- 
chanic or the owner, for no one will take as 
riuch interest in the machine as the man who 
owns it. I think the best way to get the most 
out of your tractor is to have another fellow run 
it most of the night.” 


Medium-Sized Tractor Most Popular 


Undoubtedly, many men have made the mis- 
take of buying too small a tractor for the. job. 
A few years ago the big tractor pulling five, six, 
or 10 bottoms was thought to be the most eco- 
nomical one from the standpoint of saving labor. 

Next, public favor fell on the 











small tractor pulling only 
two bottoms. Now, the most 
popular size is the tractor 
that will pull three and four 
bottoms. Such a machine 
tot only furnishes power 
for traction work, but has 
a sufficient amount of power 
at the belt to be used profit- 
ably on corn shellers, small 
threshing machines, silo cut- 
ters and for wood sawing. 
The tractor that is the 
most profitable is the one 
that can be used on the 








Double Disking Cornstalk Ground with a 10-20 


American. farmer receives a tractor if he wants 
it, for an additional number can be built before 
they are required for our home consumption. 

Labor conditions in the United States are not 
so serious yet as those in France. However, 
the tractor has its place here and is going to be 
a mighty big factor in solving the labor problem, 
which will become more serious during the com- 
ing season 


The Questions Folks Ask 


“Shall I buy a tractor?” is the question which 
thousands af farmers are seriously considering 
at the present time. The information requested 
is contained in the following points: Will it 
pay me to put a tractor on my 80 or 120 or 160 
or 200-acre farm? How much plowing will a 
tractor average per day, and what will it cost me 
What size tractor would be 
the most suitable for my farm? If I buy a 
tractor, can I sell two or moxe horses? Would 
you advise me to buy a tractor since I will have 
to borrow the money, and the interest must, of 
course, be added to the price? Would it be more 
profitable for me to hire a tractor than to buy 
one? 

These are questions not easily answered be- 
cause of the numerous factors affecting farming. 
Neither can all of these questions be answered 
without a very close study ‘being made of the 


to plow an acre? 


local conditions. 

The minimum size farm on which a tractor is 
practical depends largely upon the type of farm. 
If one is practicing the intensive cultivation of 
small row crops, one could undoubtedly ‘“‘trac- 
torize’’ such a farm profitably On the other 
hand, if one is raising about an equal number 
of acres of corn and oats or wheat, and has part 
of the farm seeded down and has to keep only 
two or at most three horses, it would require a 
considerably larger 
profitable than in the first case. 
have been successful with a tractor on an 
farm. Other farmers have not found a tractor 
profitable on a 200 or 250-acre farm, due to the 
type of farming practiced. 

The most successful men with tractors are 
those who have a certain mechanical ability and 
are willing to spend some time in becoming 
acquainted with the operations of their ma- 
chines. They do not expect a tractor to work 
under any and all conditions. A farmer in New 
Berlin, Ill, says: “My tractor has not helped 
to cut down farm labor except as it makes pos- 
sible the putting in of longer hours, working 
faster and doing the work better than with 
horses.”” He is operating a small 5-12 tractor. 


make the tractor 


Many farmers 


farm to 


SU-acre 


greatest number of days in 


the year That is, such ma- 
chines as can be used when ordinary horses 
would be used. The small, light-weight ma- 
chines do not pack the soil. They can be 


operated on land as wet as could be cultivated 
with horses. Marsh land need be feared no 
longer, for by properly equipping a light-weight 
tractor with extension rims it will go on land 
that a horse could not go on with safety. Hilly 
and stony land can be negotiated with the right 
kind of equipment. One must learn the limita- 

















Studying Engine Details 


crank case, and the dirt and grease washed out 
of the gear cases. New oil and new_ grease 
should be supplied in all of these places. Every 
bolt on the tractor should be gone over and 
tightened. The-gas and water tanks should be 
drained and thoroughly cleaned. 

Much of this work can be done at odd mo- 
ments, so that the tractor will be ready for 
action and no valuable moments lost during the 
rush of spring work. 

The tractor should be used not only for plow- 
ing but for disking and harrowing; and, in fact, 
for preparing the entire seed bed. A 12-25 
tractor, for example, that will pull three and 
in most cases four I4-inch bottoms can also be 
used over the plowed ground in hauling one 8- 
foot, double-cut, heavily weighted disk and a 
spike-tooth harrow. This will make a first-class 
seed bed with one operation. If the soil is in 

_ suitable condition for work- 











ing, the engine will not pack 
the soil. The tractor farmer 
ean afford to wait a day or 
two for the soil to get in 
the proper condition. Time- 
liness is a very important 
factor in favor of the 
tractor. 


How Much Will Tractor Do? 


The number of 
which can be handled with 
a tractor, and cost of plow- 
ing, disking and harrowing 
varies quite considerably. 
Many reports are made that 


acres 








An 8-16 Pulling Double Disk in Stiff Sod 


tions of the tractor, just as he now knows the 
limitations of the horse. 


Machines Should Be Made Ready Now 


If one already has a machine he should get 
it ready now before the spring work starts. It 
is presumed that this tractor, probably the most 
expensive as well as the most carefully made 
farm machine, has received treatment corre- 
sponding to its value The number stored under 
the blue sky during the past 


the cost of plowing with the 
tractor ranges from 50 to 
75 cents per acre. Very few 
report more than a dollar. Such data certainly 
do not cover all the items of the expense in- 
eurred in plowing, such as time lost in moving 
and cleaning, cost of repairs, interest and depre- 
ciation on the tractor 

The following is a report covering the cost of 
plowing 132 acres with a 10-20 tractor The time 
of two men was used with this outfit, although 
it was supposed to be a one-man outfit. These 
[To Page 8.] 





winter indicated that many 
machines will not be ready 
for action this spring. 
There is no use in advising 
at this time with regard to 
the proper storing of the 
tractor. But it should have 
a thorough overhauling dur- 
ing the winter or early 
spring. Bearings should be 
tightened, carbon removed 
from the cylinder, valves 
ground, and any excessively 
worn parts replaced with 
new ones. All dirt and 














grease should be wiped off, 
the oil drained out of the 


Pulling Spring-Tooth Harrow with a 10-20 
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Farm ‘Tractors and Their Work 


H. E. Cox reports what several New York farmers say about tractors 


a HE demand for labor-saving ma- 
chinery is more insistent than 
ever before in the history of our 
country. The demand for tractors 
for farm work has led to trials of 
. many makes and principles of con- 
struction and opgration. That many failures 
have resulted is a natural sequence, just as it 
was with the grain binder. However, the grain 
pinder needs no words here to tell of its work 
of wonder, and the same no doubt will be the 
way of the farm tractor. We can rely on one 
thing: Invention will never cease its efforts 
until a standardized tractor is in evidence. At 
present, a man to fairly well successfully operate 
some of these tractors must be a pretty good 
mechanic. A big machine like a tractor cannot 
be handled by a focl, an ignoramous or a care- 





less operator. 

Paul Martin of Monroe county, N Y, a very 
progressive and successful farmer, last spring, 
after carefully considering the season’s problems 
from different viewpoints, decided to buy a 
tractor and has operated it this past season. I 
said to him: ‘‘Mr Martin, now that the year’s 
field work is finished and you can look back 
over your operations, has your tractor venture 
made good? Are you satisfied with your invest- 
ment in the tractor?” His reply was: “I cer- 
tainly am. I have this one suggestion to make 
on the machine. It is overloaded, as are most 
of the tractors now on the market; that is, haul- 
ing two plows of 14-inch bottom is too heavy a 
job for it in heavy sod. For all other work in 
which I have used it, fitting the plowed ground, 
harvesting and haying, and in other ways, the 
tractor has proved both efficient and economical. 

“Here,” said Mr Martin, “are some of the 
points in favor of a tractor. In fitting plowed 
ground for a crop we are often obliged to rest 
our teams, causing much loss of time, especially 
in the spring when the first warm days begin 


a tractor this year, but now I could not afford 
to be without it.” 
Tractor Work and Costs 

In an interview with Elliott Lauderdale of 
Lauderdale farm in Livingston county, N Y, he 
said: ‘‘Last spring I purchased a tractor and 
have used it through the season, and have used 
it both in plowing and fitting land for crops. 
I am satisfied with the work accomplished. 
But,” he added, as inf the case of Mr Martin, 
“it seems to be overloaded when plowing in hard 
ground. If I were to purchase another tractor 
I should get one having two or three greater 
horse power rating than the present one.” 

“Now, Mr Lauderdale, can you give any 
specific data as to a day’s operations with your 
tractor?” ‘‘Yes,” he replied, ‘‘in one nine-hour 
day I prepared the seed bed of over 17 acres, 
using a double-disk harrow behind the tractor 
and a wide smoothing harrow behind the disk. 
I could have done this work better and quicker 
if the ground in some places had not been so 
oversaturated with water. The continuous spring 
rains retarded us greatly in our farm work.” 
Mr Lauderdale also said: “A conservative esti- 
mate of the average cost of operating my tractor 
one nine-hour day has been $2 when no break- 
ages occur to cause delays.” “But, Mr Lauder- 
dale,” I asked, “gan you get right down to dol- 
lars and cents on a day’s work, with your trae- 
tor?” “I can,” he 
promptly re- 
sponded, 
“as I 
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kept a close record of one nine-hour day’s work 
in preparing the seed bed. I used 13 gallons 
of kerosene at 10 cents, a total cost of $1.30; 
one gallon of oil, 40 cents, and one-half gallon 
of gasoline, 13 cents; a total cost for the day 
of $1.83. 

“And still another thing,’’ Mr Lauderdale 
added: ‘The weather conditions this past season 
have been so unusual that when we had a few 
days of good weather I was enabled to speed up, 
and in a number of instances used the tractor, 
both by daylight and lamplight, which enabled 
me to get in 41 acres of beans, and also after 
the crop was secured to fit and sow this land to 
rye. In this section of the state wheat or rye is al- 
most always sown after beans, but this past fall 
there is a big decrease in the acreage of these 
winter grains in Livingston county, by depend- 
ing on horses-to do the work, hence very little 
of the bean ground was sown to wheat. 

“Considering the work done on this farm,” 
continued Mr Lauderdale, ‘‘and also the 30 acres 
that I plowed on the county farm, I know my 
tractor has been a profitable investment. If I 
were to suggest an improvement on my tractor 
I would say, increase the horse power and turn 
three 12-inch furrows instead of two 14-inch 
bottoms as at present, and the land would be in 
better condition for the seed bed.” 

Lawrence E. Doty, manager of Marlborough 
farms of Livingston county, NY, said: ‘There 
was so much delay in getting 
our tractor delivered that 
the most we have 

tested it in has been 
silo filling. We fill 
six large silos 
every fall. This 

last fall, by 
having our 
own power 

and running a 

16-inch cutter, 

we were able 
to fill the silos 
to the best ad- 
vantage as_ to 
the condition of 
the corn and 
the arrangement 









































and we are speeding 

















up. The weather has 
no effect on the tractor. 
One man can accom- 
Plish much more, and 
this is ‘a big item. 
When our grain or hay 
crops are ready to cut, 
the use of the tractor 
reduces the time of 
harvesting at least one- 
half, and it is the same 
with all other work to 
which it is applied.” 
Mr Martin said there 
were a great~ many 
other things to con- 
sider in regard to trac- 
,tor use on the farm. 

One was the great saving of grain which is 
Used in feeding so many horses. This grain is 
all needed to help out in the world’s supply of 
human food. Again, it releases a great many 
horses for those purposes that require horses 
only. The war has created many new demands 
for horses. “In the spring,”’’ Mr Martin added, 
“it looked in some ways as if I could not afford 




















of other |. farm 
work. The 
items of expense 
for one nine- 
hour day were 
18 gallons of 
kerosene at 10 
cents, $1.80; 
one gallon of oil 
40 cents, one-half 
gallon of gaso- 
line 13 cents, a 
total of $2.35. 
The experiences 
of other farm- 
ers who are op- 
erating tractors 























{To Page 7.] 

















Farm Tractors Doing Their 
Bit in Modern Farm 
Work 








At the top, at the right, a familiar scene on a western New York farm. 
top, tractor at work on Mr Lauderdale’s farm. 














To the left, at 
The other pictures show other kines of work 


to which the tractor is adapted—ccultivating, plowing sod lands, harvesting grain. The tractor 
performs every kind ef labor where power is demanded. 
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Mother Shipton’s t6th Century 
Prophecy 
When pictures look alive with movement 
Jree 
When ships like fishes s n below the sea 
When men outstripping birds can scont 
the sky 
deep drenched tn 


Then half the vorid 


Multiplying Man Power 


If farmers, confronted with this year’s condi- 
tions, were limited to the kind of equipment in 
use a generation ago famine would stalk next 
fall. The binder, mower, gang plow and all such 
equipment are to the fields at home as the ma- 
chine gun, tanks and other improved fighting 


irons on the battlefield. 

The tractor is proving up as a great big factor 
in the question of producing more crops and till- 
ing more land with a steadily diminishing labor 


supply. It is getting results, and it is no callow 
sentiment to say that the tractor, this season, 
may actually swing the balance of food produc- 


tion to an extent that may mean the difference 
between defeat. 

Concerning farm labor, we might as well face 
the fact. There isn't going to be any new sup- 
ply. Demands for men increase constantly, and 
there is no secret place where an extra million 
able-bodied fellows are in reserve. No statute 
will create a new supply. We are simply up 
against a tough labor situation, that is going 
to be worse, and no matter how we think it 
should be changed ean't change it. Into 
this rather gloomy outlook the tractor comes as 
a distinet aid. Let's make the best possible use 


victory and 


we 


of it. 
Each week brings its developments in the 
labor shortage. The latest is the purpose of the 
department of labor to bring 
The Unsolved into this country over a hun- 


thousand common labor- 
from Porto Rico and the 
virgin islands to find employment on the rail- 
roads, first of all in the south and southwest. 
The authorities at Washington ‘frowned upon 
the importation of common laborers from Mexico 
und China. So much for fresh supplies. Losses 
are met in every direction owing to the urgent 
necessities. Within a few days a call has 
gone 8000 additional men for forest 
service in France, cutting getting out 
tiniber, lumber and other material for our forces 
over there. Without doubt this work is the 
greatest importance in winning the war. but it 
tloes not lessen the urgent necessity of adequate 


dred 


ers 


Labor Situation 


war 
out for 


trees, 
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labor supply in putting in and cultivating crops. 
Meanwhile the Washington people insist that 
taking the United States as a whole ‘“‘there is at 
present a balance” between numbers of workers 
2nd numbers of jobs. Is there entire co-ordina- 
tion of effort? 


Why not teach care, operation and adjust- 
ments of farm machinery in the common schools, 
as well as how to 
make the Babcock 
test, or how to 
judge horses, or how to test soil acidity? Have 
you ever stopped to consider why our agricul- 
ture is different from that of the older European 
nations? We use labor-saving machinery—-they 
depend upon hand labor. Unquestionably, the 
soil and live stock are the fundamental basis on 
which our agriculture ‘depends. But take away 
farm machinery and our agriculture would be a 
failure. Ask your county superintendent or your 
local school-teacher how much information is 
taught in the schools about farm machinery 
and farm power. Unquestionably, the least at- 
tention is given farm mechanics of all agricul- 
tural subjects in our great educational system. 


Important Work Neglected 


There should be a rat-proof corncrib on every 
farm. This is highly important, because it is 
estimated that rats and mice 
destroy property to the value 
of 200 million dollars in the 
United States each year, Surely it is worth while 
to make real effort to lessen this loss, and the 
rat-proof corncrib is one of the first steps that 
we should take in this direction. We are all 
familiar with the condition of the corn pile along 
in the spring after the rats hav® wintered in it. 
The old saying that “it is not what you make but 
what you save that counts” is especially adapt- 
able to this case. So let’s get busy and save 
several bushels of corn by making cribs rat- 
proof and saving other property by doing every- 
thing possible to exterminate this pest. 


Prevent This Loss 


is accompanied by 


Every great reform hard 
places to be surmounted; sometimes where least 
expected. Take the re- 

Making It“Bone Dry” striction in the manu- 
facture and sale. of 

spirits; under the federal law of last August this 


is reduced to a minimum, and there is a gratify- 
ing rigidity in the enforcement of prohibitory 
laws in many states. But right here it develops 
that the man who must have his “nip” in the dry 
districts has developed a great appetite for cer- 
tain medicinal and toilet preparations, Jamaica 
ginger, flavoring extracts and proprietary arti- 
cles from the druggists’ shelves, all these con- 
taining a substantial percentage of alcohol. The 
matter this winter has been taken up by mem- 
bers of the National wholesale druggists’ asso- 
ciation, with the result that the sale of these 
items is to be vigorously discouraged wherever 
the background of thirst is apparent. This is 
wholesome action, and bears upon the willing- 
interests to co-operate with govern- 
in working for the common 


ness of all 
ment exigencies 


good, 


The war having cut down by one-half the num- 
ber of its agricultural students, the university of 


California is employing 

Professors Learning rather more than half of 
from Farmers its professors and  in- 
structors in a way that 


other institutions should imitate. The professor 
of citrus fruits takes a job as adviser for the 
farm bureau in an orange and lemon growing 
county. The professor of agronomy becomes ad- 
viser for a county devoted to general farming. 
The dairy professor becomes adviser in a dairy 
region. The specialist in cotton is set to organ- 
izing growers of that staple to realize on its pos- 
sibilities. These men are not only helping farm- 
ers directly, but they are learning much they did 
not know about the practical difficulties that 
confront the farmer who farms for a living. 
Both parties to the deal are mutually benefited. 
Such experience will make any specialist a bet- 
ter professor, instructor or researcher, when the 
return to normal times enables him to return to 
college or station work. Fully one-third of the 
teaching force in each agricultural college 


ought thus to be put out into the field, as county 









adviser or assistant to the established workers ig 
county leagues. 
Alien enemies within our own borders are 
a grave menace. The government’s action 
comes not a mo. 
Warfare Comes Nearer Home ment too soon, 
We refer to Pres. 
ident Wilson’s proclamation ordering a regis. 
tration of alien enemies, strengthening and ex. 
tending the zone regulations and prohibiting 
enemy aliens from traveling without permits, 
Too much in the way of farm property, bridges, 
elevators, etc, has been destroyed already in 
the west, too many food storages and munition 
plants fired in the east. The new rural mounted 
police, under state auspices in New York and 
Pennsylvania, give a feeling of security that 
warrants similar protection to rural communi- 
ties in other states. Let the home guards be 
enrolled in every school district. Permit no 
anarchy, however disguised, not even IWWism! 


What of Live Stock After the War ? 


“Many of our best breeders, feeders and farmers 
are all up in the air as to the future of the live 
stock industry, especially pure-bred stuff and the 
market for it, Some of them are uncertain whether 
to go forward or backward, or to stand still. What 
in your judgment is the true situation and the 
proper policy to be followed by breeders of pure- 
ne ar a ene also by farmers and feeders gener- 
ally?— C. As 


A world-wide view of this problem, studied 
from every angle and tempered by the utmost 
conservatism of judgment, leads to this con- 
clusion: 

Never before in the world’s history was there 
such an opportunity for American breeders of 
pure-bred stock as exists at this time, Whole- 
sale destruction of herds and flocks has occurred 
throughout Europe. Vast numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine have been destroyed 
there by war operation or have been slaughtered 
to feed the armies and the people, or for want 
of fodder. In spite of the salvage efforts of 
European nations, man.” of their best breeding 
animals have been killed. 

This means that American breeders can no 
longer rely for fresh blood upon the old-estab- 
lished herds and tlocks of Europe, at least to any 
such extent as heretofore. Every animal of de- 
sirable blood which the old countries now pos- 
sess they will hold on to religiously to build up 
their own depleted supply of pure-bred stock. 
This condition will be reflected in an increased 
demand at good prices for pure-bred stock raised 
in America of breeds and strains of proved value. 
There is no doubt about this. 

Furthermore, the cost of raising any kind of 
live stock, probably for several years to come, 
may be so high as to offer an unprecedented in- 
ducement to the so-called average farmer to buy, 
breed or rear only the best animals. No one can 
afford longer to feed poor cows that eat their 
heads off or to feed sheep or hogs that barely 
pay their way, when by breeding and feeding 
pure-bred stock handsome profits are possible. 

The reduced number of live stock in the 
world, as a whole, and the absence of any marked 
increase in numbers of live stock in either North 
America or South America, and especially in the 
United States, tend toward continued high prices 
for animals and animal products. Of course 
these values, lik® other prices, are relative. 
Should peace be followed in due course by a 
lower level of all-commodity prices, live stock 
values ultimately would be affected in the same 
way. A} values are interdependent. Our con- 
fidence is, however, that live stock will command 
good prices compared to the products of farm or 
factory. We are proceeding on this basis upon 
our own farm of over 600 acres. We believe 
that every farmer and breeder should de 
likewise. 

Carefully select your best stock of the pure- 
registered blood, breed it most intelligently, care 
and feed it properly. Any surplus of good 
breeding stock, if properly advertised, can be 
sold to other breeders or to farmers who want 


such stock at away above its value for the 
shambles. Even though feed and grain are 


high this winter, the prospects justify retaining, 
feeding and breeding every pure-bred sow. ewe, 
cow or mare. Of course there will be exceptions 
to this general rule, according to other condi- 
tions that affect the individual farmer, feeder 
or breeder. 
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Case Steam Engines 


Famed for Power, Simplicity, Durability, Economy 


This Company wants iteunderstood by all fatmers that the 
development of Case Kerosene Tractors has not interfered 
with the development of Case Steam Tractors. 


We have two separate departments. We have been making 
steam tractors for over 40 years. We designed our first gas 
tractor 26 years ago. 

Case Steam Tractors, which have long been in the lead, re- 
ceive the same or even more attention. We are continuing 
whenever improvements are presented, to better Case Steam 
Tractors. Our engineers and experts are always onthelookout. 


Case Steam Tractors in Eight Sizes 


Many men believe that in cer- 
tain sections and for certain work, 
steam is preferable to gas. So the 
Case line of Steam Tractors is 
complete. We make them in sizes 
from 30 to 110 horsepower. 


Case Steam Tractors are used 
in all parts of the world for plow- 
ing, driving threshing machines, 


operating silo fillers, running bal- 
ing presses and other lines of 
farm work. They are also used for 
hauling, road building, etc. 


Case Steam Tractors, likeall Case 
machinery, are not built to sell 
on price alone. They are built to 
meet a quality standard which is 
demanded’of every Case product. 


Farmers iknow they can turn to 
a Case product with confidence. 
They know they are getting dol- 
lar for dollar value, and an engine 
on which they can rely. 


Thousands of Case Steam Trac- 
tors are in use all over the world. 
Their power, dependability and 
length of service cannot be 
equaled. They are simple to oper- 
ate and economical. 


Those who are interested in 
Steam Tractors should write for 
our catalog, which contains pic- 
tures and detailed specifications. 
A copy will be mailed free upon 
request. 


Those who are interested in 
other Case power-farming ma- 
chinery may write for any of the 
free booklets named below. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. ('%%*) 878 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 








FREE 
Books 





1—Kerosene Tractors 


2—Steam Tractors 
Or, if you wish, ask for our General Catalog, describing the entire Case line. It is free. 


Send for This Descriptive Printed Matter—Alll Free 
Below are listed the different series of booklets and folders. 


3—Grand Detour Plows _. 
4—Thresh 


Tell us which interest you. 


7—Road Machinery 


5—Hay Balers 
6—Silo Fillers 8—Automobiles 
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Hitching Tractor to Gang Plow 


The success of any plowing done 
with a tractor as the pulling power 
depends largely upon the manner in 
which the plows and tractors are 
hitched, according to a notable review 
of science. The tractor has a very 
definite line of pull which passes mid- 
way between the two drive wheels. If 
the plow is not attached over this true 
line of pull, a side draft will result in 





for Plow 


Chain Hitch 


the motor, gears will wear unevenly 
and the front wheels will tend to slide 


toward the furrow. Side draft also 
results in poor plowing. The method 
of attachment shown In the illustra- 


tion has worked out satisfactorily. 
To secure the right adjustment be- 
een tractor and plow, first plow one 
furrow, then place the tractor as near 


a» possible to this open furrow and 
arrange the gang plow in proper re- 
lation. Now. mark on the drawbar of 
the engine the position of the true 
line of pull of the tractor and also line 


of pull of the plow. Attach the chains 
in such a way that they cross directly 
in back of the point on the drawbar 
midway between the marks. If a 
erotch chain or bar hitch is used 
bring the point of attachment to the 
drawbar midway between the marks. 
if any sidedraft occurs in the tractor 
on starting the work the chains must 
be moved to the left on the drawbar, 
while chain No 1 should be lengthened. 
Tlowever, if there is a side draft in 


the plow the chains should be moved 
to the right and the drawbar and 
chain No 2 lengthened 

The same effect may be produced 


by shortening chains No 1 or No 2 
instead of lengthening them, but most 


operators are inclined to hitch too 
close, so it is advisable to suggest 
lenethening only. Side draft is more 
noticeable when short hitches are 
used. The shortest chain should be 
at least 31%4 feet long. A long hitch 
will give trouble if you are plowing 
around a field from the outside 
toward the center. 





Tractor Bees in Prospect 
G Fe. KUNKEL, NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, PA 
Farmers and farm organizations in 


Lehigh county, Pa, are already plan- 
ning for next summer. One of the 
projects under consideration is the 
system of ring farming with the use 
of farm tractors The public safety 
committee deems this plan feasible 
for local application. If it is suc- 


cessful, and there is no reason why it 
should not be, it will only be a mod- 
ernization of the old-fashioned ‘“‘bee’’ 
idsa, as illustrated in the corn husk- 
ine bee, the barn raising bee, hop 
picking bee, and stone hauling bee. 
The shortage of farm help is prob- 
abiy what led up to this matter of 
ring farming with tractors. The draft 


and enlistment have taken away a 
large percentage of young farm hands 
and may have gone to the ammuni- 
tion works where wages are consid- 
erobly more than on the farm. Quite 
a number of the farmers have lately 
procured tractors, and many will ge‘ 
them in spring. But there are stil! 
many farms where there is need of 


help and yet the farmer may not be 
in a position to get a tractor. It is for 
this class that the ring farming is 
hoped to be most advantageous. 
Those with tractors would hold a 
“bee,” or a frolic, as it is sometimes 
termed, to plow and till the soil for 


those not so fortunate as to own a 
tractor. and who would be late with 
their work on account of short help 
to get the work done with team. For 
this, help in return would be more 
appreciated even than pay in money. 
Co-operation is the keynote of the 
whole matter. One tractor owner has 
announced that he will equip his_trac- 
tor with lights and will run it night 
and day to help get the plowing, har- 
rowing, etc, done in his vicinity. 

Another matter that has been 
planned is a census, cataloging the 
available labor resources, and partic- 
ularly such as can be made available 
in meeting thé demands for farm la- 
bor at certain stated times during the 
coming year. 

The information desired is the 
name, present occupation, farm expe- 
rience, ability and willingness to work 
for several days on a farm with the 
consent of the employers, Wages de- 
sired, and similar data. It is hoped 
that with these cards properly filled 
and indexed the project of supplying 
farm labor may be properly system- 
atized. 

Efforts will also be made to induce 
those who are usually spending their 
summer vacations at the seashore or 
in the mountains, to forego those 
pleasures under the circumstances of 
the present crisis, and spend their va- 
cations on farms to help the farmers 
out in their work. 


Oiling Conserves the Tractor 
E. C. SAUVE 

Proper lubrication of the farm trac- 
tor wjll often save many a costly and 
annoying repair bill, to say nothing of 
the delay. Here are a few timely 
notes on tractor lubrication: 

Make a thorough study of the lu- 
brication system used on your tractor, 
If possible, remove the plate or plates 
accessible to the crank case and trace 
the flow of oil. 

In all tractors where the splash or 
pump systems are used either alone 
or in combination, there is an indi- 
cator which should be watched closé- 
ly. Keep the oil to the proper gauges 
hight. 

If possible, 
hand to make 
working right. 

Before starting on a day’s run, ex- 
amine the oil system, See that all 
grease cups are filled and tightened. 

Operate the engine for a few min- 


operate the pump by 
sure the system is 


utes. Then stop and examine all 
bearings, if possible, to make sure 
they are being well lubricated. 


Change the oil in the crank case 4s 
often as recommended by the manu- 
facturer. When burning kerosene as 
fuel, the lubricating oil will thin out, 
and in time lose its value. If a heavy 
grade of gas engine oil is advocated, 
use no other. 

Too much attention cannot be given 
to tractor lubrication. Spend a little 
time each day in this work and the 
life of the machine will be very mate- 
rially increased. 


Tractor in an Orchard 


T am in search of information relative 
to displacing my horses with the tractor. 
I have an apple orchard of 8000 trees, 
all in sod muich, from three to 14 years 


old. Will a tractor draw a mow- 
ing machine to mow this orchard? 
Will a tractor pull a power sprayer 


to spray an orchard of 120 acres? Can 
you put me in touch with some manu- 
facturers?—[A. A, M, 

There are a number of very light 
weight tractors on the market. You 
would probably not use one larger 
than an 8-16 and even a smaller size 
would do. The tractor could be used 
for pulling a mowing machine, spray- 
ing, and also for plowing, harrowing. 
disking, ete. A tractor developing 
from five to eight horse power at the 
draw bar is large enough to replace 
the horses required in your orchard 
work. The tractor will enable you to 
work closer to the trees than is pos- 
sible with horses. 
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E have discovered 
before in a tractor. 


not being fully vaporized. 
sene so successfully that 


MUTT ed 


once and then wasting it 
run on kerosene—they 


Avery Tractors are equipped 
with & doublecarburetors. The 
motor is started on gasoline 


kerosene without having to 
make a single adjustment of 
any kind. 

But while acarburetorwill mix 
gasoline with air and form a 
gas, no carburetor has as yet 
been designed which will suc- 
cessfully handle kerosene. We 
accordingly place on each cyl- 
inder head of an Avery Trac- 
tor our Duplex Gasifier, which 
takes the mixture of kerosene 
and air as it comes from the 
carburetor and so reduces the 
particles of kerosene and 
mixes them with the air as 
to form a gas that burns more 
successfully than kerosene 
has ever been burned before. 
Avery Tractors are the only 
tractors with double carbure- 


Get all the Facts 


resher to pa 
Avery Catalog and yet “ail the 


cards used at 
he 1917 

National 

fractor’ 





pt | castration. 


Ameriean Agriculturist, February 16, 


A Wonderful Invention 


Avery Gasifier—Turns Kerosene Into Gas 


more successfully than it has ever been done 
Avery Tractors burn ald of the 
kerosene instead of wasting part of it on account of it 


cating oil over and over again instead of using it only 


Stave § is also a size Avery 
ze tractor. Write for a free copy of the new 1: 
facts. Address 


AVERY COMPANY 


1903 IOWA STREET, 


Branch Houses 
Covering aver State In the Union 
and more than 


ps Re bid 
Spin ee il TUT 
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‘ Gupententecntésiah a a 
iy mixture thoroughly bam Le entering cyiin- 
2 ger, C—Bahanst com! inder and beating intake wall. 
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the way to burn kerosene 


Avery Tractors burn kero- 
we are able'to use the lubri- 


. Avery Tractors don’t just 
burn adi of the kerosene. 


tor and duplex gasifier fuel 
system. 
The 1917 National Tractor 
Demonstration Poy 
Avery Tractors to real 
kerosene burners. 
The rules of the demonstra- 
tion were that a tractor which 
burned kerosene was allowed 
only 5% as much gasoline as 
kerosene for starting. Avery 
Tractors did more, 
—They burned kerosene with- 
out calling for any more gaso- 
line for starting during the en- 
tire week than the 5% allowed 
for the first day’s filling of 
kerosene. 
—They burned kerosene without a 
fot black smoke coming ,out of 
= — a 
— Wit kerosene passing 
tons and cutting the pa bd nee 
the oil in the crank-case did not 
to be — 
~A couple of sizes A Tractors 
even Bes distillate. _ 
There is a size Avery nin 
‘to fit every size farm—six sizes, from 
ctor Plow and a size Avez 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
and Distributers 


Forelgn Countries 














y soil, Makes V-sh 
ditch or rif ditches up to four feet 
bw a All steel. ersible, Adjustable. 
Write for free book and our proposition. 
Ditchor & Grader Co., inc. 

Box 352 Owensboro, Ky. 
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UMP water with the 
i. Wood Windmill— $ 6S 
use wind for power. rec- a ry 

ords showthat y yourwater sup- 
ply will cost you only $1.65 a year, figured 
on service in years, rather than first cost. 
—y- 4, Mills have been sold for 60 years and we 
can gi of farmers ape ase stil] pump- 


ve names 
ing Sater with the Eclipse, 
38 Years of Service 
Buy the Eclipse—it is a qn may > 4 
etracted, powerf' ao —" 
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° ul w at- 
tention and no repairs. oyeu our icing Jit for an 
Eclipse Windmill and bomen le will serve you. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers 


WITTE Kero-0il 
ENGINES 


Immediate Shipmen 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P.—Direct 
from th e Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world ceiling by mail. Nothing but 
engines, Quick Service— = tig Savins—90 Day 
Trial, 5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one- less 
rite for new book (copy- 





























AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
tt and snappy ? 


For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing all colors 


thfully ? 


r Zine Etchings, one or 


more colors ? 

For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 


Our Engravings Embody 


Quality. Service. Price 


Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 


Phelps Publishing Company 


Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Tractor Worth Four Horses 
w, A. Ry JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y 

I bought a tractor and a week after 
the purchase I found it would do the 
work of four horses. I hitched two 
pulverizers and.a spring-tooth harrow 
pehind it, and it did better work than 
horses. During the summer I used 
it to draw the hay loader. It handles 
the hay loader as well as could be 
done by a team. An 11-year-old bov 
runs it while I load the hay. 

The cost of running the tractor is 
not nearly as great as the cost of 
feeding horses. However, I think there 
js work which the tractor cannot do 
as well as horses. A farmer needs a 
team, in addition to the tractor, I 
have not used my tractor for plowing 
as yet, but have the plowshares to 
use when opportunity offers. For the 
work which must be done on the 
farm I think a farmer does not want 
the tractor to be large, or it will be 
hard to work. I like mine very well. 
I would like to have every farmer see 


mine working. Later on when I am 
plowing I will let you know how it 
goes. 





Itinerant Tractor Service 

The Massachusetts committee on 
food production is behind a farm 
machinery idea, and the board of 
agriculture and the Boston chamber 
of commerce are giving valuable 
assistance. The latter recently sent 
Mr Gilbert to New York and Canada 
where a tractor proposition was tried 
out last season. He brings back an 
inspiring report. In New York the 
legislature appropriated $40,000 and 
42 tractors were bought. In Ontario 
the appropriation was $150,000 and 
124 tractors were bought. These 
machines represented 12 different 
makes. Aside from the direct object 
of increasing food production, it was 
possible to get an interesting side 
light as to the value of tractors of 
different makes under actual farm op- 
erations. While there was no con- 
nection between the Ontario and New 
York enterprises, it is rather sig- 
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Hild nificant that both announced that a 
— light tractor with four wheels is the 
thing for the average farm. 

Tractors a Success 
The work of these tractors was 


considered a remarkable success, and 
more will be bought for this season. 
It is reported that in Webster town- 
ship alone in New York 250 tractors 
have been ordered for the coming 
Season. Much of this is due to farm- 
ets becoming acquainted with the 
great advantage they offer. In the 
state of New ‘York there is estimated 
to be 1400 tractors. 

The plan of organization in New 
o York last year was to operate the 





tractors through the direction of the 
farm bureau, which in turn rented to 
farmers. The handicap about this 
Proved to be a lack of time on the 
part ot the farm bureau to follow p 
the details of careful routing of 
Machines and see that there was no 





Widening Use of 


Farm Machinery 


lost motion. This year the state will 
deal directly with groups of farmers 
who will handle the details of rout- 
ing, repairs, etc. The state will also 
furnish trained operators for which 
purpose a tractor school has been held 
in Utica. There were 49 registered in 
this particular school, of which 40 
were farmers. The New York college 


conducted this school and_ several 
others are planned before the season 
opens. , 


In New York the rental fee to farm- 
ers last year was & cents per hour 
and the farmer boarded the operator. 
In Canada the charge was $1.10 to $3 
an acre for plowing and fitting. This 
year New York will initiate a double 


payment plan. The farmer will be 
charged $1 an acre and 30 cents an 
hour for the operator for actual 


working time. The farmer will fur- 
nish the fuel, oil and board of the 
operator. The state plans to pay so 
much salary to the operator and a 
bonus per acre, which will be. an 
inducement for the operator to turn 
out a good day’s work. The prices 
mentioned are for the two operations 
of plowing and fitting, the latter in- 
cluding a disk harrow and a smooth- 
ing harrow. 

The average work in New York last 
year was about five acres daily of 10 
hours per tractor. The consensus of 
opinion was that a 12-inch plow, two- 
bottom, was most satisfactory, for an 
8-16 type tractor. If the motor is 
10 or 12-horse power at the draw bar, 
a three-bottom may be used. As to 
the type of land where a tractor is 
used to advantage, it was agreed that 
anywhere a sulky plow works well can 
be counted as good for a_ tractor. 
Naturally, the larger the field, the bet- 
ter, but the experience indicated that 
fields as small as three or four acres 
could be handled to advantage with 
a tractor. Last year's experience 
in New York pointed ont the im- 
portance of a good working local 
unit with which the state can connect, 
also placing responsibility and good 
operators. 





Farm Tractors and Their Work 

{From Page 3.1 
have been in keeping with the above 
specific instances. To illustrate the 
increase of the use of tractors in this 
part of Livingston county I refer to 
reports given me by the three firms 
selling tractors in the village of Gen- 
eseo since and including 1915: Youngs 
hardware company, four Bull trac- 
tors, Snath & White, implement deal- 
ers, 21 Moguls and E. Fred Curtis, 
farmer and implement dealer, five 
Case tractors in 1!17, and this all in a 
small territory. Preparations are be- 
ing made to put outa greater number 
of farm tractors in the spring of 191IS 
than ever before. I was advised by 
one practical tractor user to say to 
those contemplating the buying of a 
tractor, “Give the tractor a thorough 
trial before completing the purchase, 
and if it performs as advertised go 
ahead.” 
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Think of tne number 
of days you could save out of each 
month with a La Crosse Happy Farmer Tractor on 
Roll two or three days’ work into one in 
plowing and preparing the seed bed, in harvesting and 
plowing again in the heat of the summer. 
doing your own silo filling—supply your own power 
for threshing. You will find many uses every day fora 


s¢ Happy 
Farmer 


The Perfect Kerosene Burner 


The Happy Farmer is any farmer’s tractor. 
farmer’s needs. Powerful enough to pull three 14 inch plows under 
ordinary conditions, light enough to handle drills, harrows, manure 
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spreader, hay loader,etc. ,and soeconomicalin first 
cost and in upkeep that’ any farmer can afford it. 


Burns Kerosene Without Waste 


Patented short intake with hot exhaust passing 
through it completely vaporizes the fuel charge. 
Twin cylinder motor—each cylinder completely 
water jacketed means cylinders always round— 
steady power hour after hour. One-piece unbreak- 
able cast steel annealed frame, 3-point suspension; 
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Model B, 12-24 h.p. 


$975 $685 


partment 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Model A, 8-16 h.p. 


ng ol all about this | 
? "for prompt service. 


perfect alignment of bearings. 


SEND FOR FOLDER oy 
modern farm work save: 
< distributor near y 
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ECONOMICAL 
FARM POWER 
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Farm Engine. 


ERE is the Farquhar Locomotive, 
a real general purpose portable 


ornish is an ideal Engine for sawmill- 
ing. It is an easy steamer, furnishing 
dependable power, usin; 
and sawdust for fuel. In addition to 
the above we build a full line of Steam 
and Gas Tractors. 


All Farquhar Boilers are now built in 
accordance with the A. S. M. E. 
ard. Our Ajax Center-Crank Engine 
used on both Locomotive and Cornish 
Rigs, is of the self-contained plain slide 
valve type and produces maximum 
power with the least possible consump- 
tion of steam. 

‘Farquhar Engines and Boilers” is 
the title of a catalogue that has helped 
many te solve their power problems. 
This book sent free to prospective pur- 
chasers on request. Write now for 
your copy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 431, York, Penna. 
We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, 


Potato Diggers, Grain Drilis, Cultivators, Hy- 
draulio Cider Presses. Ask for literature. 


This outfit is univer- 


offal lumber 


Stand- 











sally known for its convenient handling SCHLU TE R ~ 
ualities and durability, The Farquhar Guarentee’ 9p do vist ang S Bd. ene ee clineat nee 
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Two-Wheel Manure Spreader Operated by Two-Wheel Tractor 





WELL ravs® 


Owu @ machine of your own. 
Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


terms. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., 


WELL 


Cash or easy 


Write fer Circular 


Ithaca, N. Y. 











HERTZLER & ZOOK 









is easy to operate. 

Onty $13.15eaw made to 

which ripping table can 

be added. Guaranteed 

. Money refunded 

* if not satisfactory. 
* Send for catalog. 


\ Box 0, Beevil,P 
Beason, 


ON GAS ENGINE 
















Do you drive a Ford? Let us 
save you $200 to $250 on gas 
engine and ao equipmeng 












FREE--Send Todey Cor t,o Gueouter of Facts 
and ye cory ef our money bh ASK NOW. 


F, ELMBERS CO, 200 tiaia. si, | Parkersburg, is. 
J. D. RANCK, Distributor, 1408 Ave. J, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











GRIND YOUR FEED 

FILL YOUR SILO 

SAW YOUR WOOD 

SHELL ee we, CORN 
PUMP YOUR WATER 

ELEVATE Ms GRAIN 





Ward Work-a-Ford 
Gives you a 12h. p. engine for less than the cost of 
a2h. p. Ford builds a most wonderful engine— 
it will outlast the car — and you might as well save 
your money and use it to do ail your farm work. 

No wear on tires or transmission. Hooks up in 8 
minutes. No permanent attachment to car. Cannot 
injure car or engine. 

Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money back 
if not satisfied. ‘Ask for circular and special price. 


WARD TRACTOR CO.,2064 A St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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Let Me Pay the Postage 
on My Big Free Book toYou 


mm Just und a letter or postcard and I’ll send you this 

ead harness berqeins at once— 
©S PREPAID. This book shows 
; over 150 styles of buggies and tells how you can 


Save*262 <i. SPLIT HICKORY Buggy 


ing amount on any other 
vehicle. Built in my own tactory—sold 
". C. PHELPS, Pres. direct with only one sinele profit added 


Write for 





















Use More Plant F 


It is good economy to buy less low grade 
and more high grade fertilizer. It has been 
proven that the larger amounts of plant food 
bring the best results. You get more plant food 
to the ton and have less freight to pay. 







Farm crops are sure to bring good prices 
this year, but every dollar invested in fertilizer 
should be made to go as far as possible. 


A. A. C. Fertilizers economize labor. They 
produce big crops and decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. 


If we have no agent in your town, we want one. Write us for 
our nearest agent’s address or ask for an agency yourself. 


























The Company maintains an Agricultural Service Bureau 
conducted by Dr. H. J. Wheeler, for many years Director 
of the Rhode Island State Experiment Station, whose 
Crop Bulletins, services and advice are free to all farmers. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me ‘‘How to Make Money with Fertilizers.’" I expect to 
A. A. 39 





tons of fertilizer ths season. 
My Name 
My Post Office Address 
My County..... 
My Crops for 191% 


T*e American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


We serve our trade from 60 points. 


































Use Superior Drills 
for Bigger Crops 


Place your seed in the ground at just the right 
distance apart. Cover it with dirt at just the 
right depth. Let it germinate, grow and ripen uni- 
formly and you are bound to get bigger yields. To 
make every seed count—to make every foot of ground 
produce « Maximum yield use 


ior 
They distribute the seed like a good watch ticks off the seconds and min- 
utes. There is no irregularity or slip-ups and you get dependable results 
under all conditions. Made for sowing all large and small grains in 4-6-7 


and 8 inch rows in plain grain and fertilizer styles. Strength and simplicity 
are features of the Superior line and every drill is sold under guaranty. 


Constructed for Use With Any Tractor 
Special features: Double run positive force grain feeds—two feeds in 
one. Parallel disc bearings —— for life of drill. Superior tele- 
scoping steel conductor tubes—non-breakable; no buckling, kinking, 
bending or collapsing. Superior patented oscillating drag bars insure 
60°% more clearance. 

Send for the Superior Catalog 


Note the Warranty. The drill for your purpose is illustrated and described and is backed 
by our guaranty. Call upon your dealer and have him show and explain to you the fea- 
tures and merits of the Superior Drill—the Drill that has gained a world-wide reputation. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. Springfield, Ohio 
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Advises Light Weight Machine 

Paul Dry of Perry county, Ill, says 
that the 8-16 tractor he has been us- 
ing for three years has increased his 
efficiency and improved his farm man- 
agement. He says: “I can do more 
work using fewer teams, which means 
fewer men, and it can be doubled up 
or run in two shifts in a rush, which 
can’t be done with horses. Also the 
heat does not affect the efficiency of a 
tractor, 

“I have always operated the tractor 
myself as it is hard to get dependable 
men for such work. Most of them 
are too careless. My advice togother 
farmers is, be sure and get a tractor 
that is adapted to your farm and the 
work you have to do. For a small 
farm I would advise a light weight 
machine with different speeds as it 
will be more adaptable to the horse- 
drawn machinery: that is, on most 
farms where small tools are used. In 
this case speed counts a good deal. 

“In three years I used my machine 
for almost everything that is done 
with horses, including plowing, har- 
rowing, disking, grading, grinding 
feed, sawing wood, seeding and 
freighting. I have sold the machine 
now, but intend to purchase another 
as soon as I can get one delivered. 

“In handling the tractor outfit I 
plow the ground, then connect a har- 
row, drag, drill and drag, and finish 
in one going over. I can also plow 
under green manure to better advan- 
tage as the tractor crushes down the 
growth, I have never worked out any 
co-operative plan in the neighborhood, 
except in the matter of silo filling. Ac 
I see it, the tractor affects the labor 
situation here by permitting us to do 
more and better work with fewer 
men. [ sure am a tractor booster as 
I know they are the dope.” 


Tractors in the Spring Drive 
{from Page 2.] 
men worked at different periods in 
the day, thereby keeping the tractor 
going from 12 to 14 hours. 
RECORD OF TRACTOR PLOWING 


Acres Actualhrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
plowed plowing pacre moving repairing 
132 202 1.5 15.5 55 


FUEL AND OIL CONSUMED 


Gals Kero-Gals Gaso- Fuel Fuel Gals 
kero- sene gaso- line cost cost cylinder 
sene pacre line p acre p acre oil 


S87 2.9 47 0.35 $53.85 $0.41 7.5 


LABOR COST ON 132 ACRES 


Labor cost Labor cost Repairs and 
p acre sundries 
$128.26 $0.97 $39.93 
Another record having equal inter- 
est is the following, which shows ex- 
act comparative data throughout the 
season from April 16 to December 31, 
1917, of tractor and horse labor. The 
data as to the tractor are an exact 
record, and the statements as to horse 
labor that would have been required 
are assumed, the ‘estimates being 
made by an experienced man. The 
cost charges are rather out of line for 
present considerations, because they 
are based on 75 cents a day for a 
horse, and $2 a day for a man, 
rRACTOR AND HORSE LABOR COSTS 
Work performed Horses Men Daysof Cost 


labor 

Tandem disk and two 

GRREE.. ccccsccckeve 11 3 15.25 $217.31 
Stump pulling ...... 4 3 4.5 31.50 
Tandem disk, two 

drags and land 

roller dieiea werk 13 4 18.5 328.47 
Hauling cement 

DE: dcdawedcenss 4 2 2.5 17.50 


Harrowing quack 
two-loaded spring- 
tooth harrows .... 6 2 12.0 102.00 

Hay loader ...... ee 4 a 

Plowing, four  bot- 


~ PD 
~ 
nw 
we 
o 
- 
tn 
o 


DMD cotencsacesss 8 2 415 415.00 
Silo filling with 
tractor, 14% days.. 10.90 


Totals if teams and 
men had been used 50 17 112.55 $1,213.28 


As shown by the table below, the 
actual cost of operating the. tractor 
in doing the work described above was 
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Machinery Meets Labor Shortage 
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$857.69. Thus there was a Saving by 
the tractor of $375.59 for the season's 
work. 


COST OF OPERATING TRACTOR 


ee Seekawus tehbnins “ 
SE cddinacausansvenekteataces: “as 
MED. cde Ra cedecaunts.Kesense ‘as s 19 
Labor on above jobs............ ‘ 248569 
Labor overhauling and repairing... 43.27 
Tools and equipment lost..... eee 035 
Repair parts and extras........... 202.55 
Total material and labor cost...., ++ 8837.69 


Dividing this figure. $837, by the 
total hours of work, 1125, gives 744 
cents per hour as the actual operat. 
ing cost of this tractor. If horses ang 
men had been used for the entis 
work of the farm, the cost woud 
have been $1215.28, or $1,078 pop 
hour. There is thus a saving of 334 
cents per hour by the tractor, amount. 
ing to a saving of S875.5" in the 
season. 

The owner of this tractor says that 
the above data do not deduct for 
interest or depreciation on the trac- 
tor, but neither do they include the 
interest or depreciation of the horses, 
The cost of horses is figured at the 
old rate of $1.50 per team, 1) hours a4 
day, which nowadays would not pay 
interest or mortality. “The tractor is 
in better shape this spring than last,” 
he says, “and besides we hive about 
$25 worth of new and extra equip- 
ment, gasoline and oil to begin the 
season. An interesting statement about 


the record shown above, and which 
cannot be brought out in cost data, 
is: “We lost all but two teamsters, 


and it was only on account of the 
tractor that we were able to get our 
work done at all.” 

Guard Against “Fly-by-Nights” 

A very important considerition for 
the man who is going into tractor 
farming this year is to consider the 
element of service which he can ex- 
pect from the company manufactur. 


ing his tractor. By service is meant 
the relationship which is going to ex- 
ist between the tractor owner and the 
manufacturer after the machine has 
been paid for. This expert service in 
most cases in the past has been ren 
dered free of any apparent cost to the 
owner. But manufacturers have in- 
cluded in the selling price this item 
for “cost of service,” which will covet 
a certain amount of extra service. 
Some owners will require more 
service than others. It is not fair to 
charge every purchaser a like amount, 


regardless of whether he uses this 
service or not. Service in most cases 
is required as a result of carelessnes9 


or lack of knowledge on the part of 
the operator. Regurdless, however, 
of how this service is paid for, the 


purchaser of a tractor ought to know 
that service can be secured quickly at 
a reasonable cost when necessary. 
the greatest black eye to the tractor 
in some cases has come as a result of 
the lack of prompt service on the part 
of the manufacturer, 

Other points of especial interest 
to a man who is investigating the 
pessibilities of the tractor are relia- 
bility and experience of the manu 
facturer and permanency of the com 
pany. With more than 125 tractor 
companies manufacturing machine 
and almost daily organization of new 
companies and an equal number of 
failures of struggling concerns, it 8 
of vital inte®est to know that the 
company manufacturing a tractor 8 
going to remain in business in orde? 
to take care of the repairs that will 
be needed. Permanency of the com 
pany is important, for a tractor ought 
to last from six to 10 years, and tt 
will need repairs during that time. 





The Legume Farmer—iIn_ the old 
days legumes were appreciated bu! 
only slightly used 


Foreign Calf Skins were imported 
in 11 months to the extent of 2) mil 
lion pounds, this being just half the 
preceding yvear. Foreign cattle hides 
alse showed smaller imports. 
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will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by 
letter, of subscribers about farm tractors, gas engines, all 
farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, drainage, sanita- 
tion, including wells and sewage disposal, roads and bridges. 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist 
if a reply by private letter is desired. 





Concrete Foundations 

Engines, rams, cream separators and 
other pieces of farm machinery require 
for best service a solid and durable 
soundation which is heavy enough ty 
keep such machines free from vibra- 
tion. Vibration of machinery, espe- 
cially gasoline engines, is very marked 
and shortens the length of life. No 


material is more suitable for such 


foundation than concrete as it can be 
worked into any size or shape and is 
rigid and permanent. The size of such 
a foundation, of course, will depend 


upon the machine, but in general it 
should be somewhat larger than the 
machine base and massive enough to 
hold the engine or separator free from 
vibration. For the ordinary gasoline 
farm engine a foundation about 3 feet 
deep and somewhat larger than the 
engine base will be found satisfactory, 

This foundation should be con- 
structed separately from the floor if the 
floor is also made from the same ma- 
terial, otherwise it may cause crack- 
ing, due to settling. Before the mix- 
ture has hardened the bolts should be 
set in about 1 foot deep in the con- 
erete base. An iron washer should be 
placed at the lower end of the bolt. 
It has sometimes been found after the 
bolts have become rigid in the con- 
erete that they do not exactly fit the 
holes bored in the base of the ma- 
chine for which the foundation was 
intended. To avoid this difficulty care 
should be exercised in having the 
bolts in the right position. To be sure 
to avoid trouble a pipe at least twice 
the diameter of the bolt may be placed 
around each bolt and no cement al- 
lowed to come between the bolt and 
the pipe. This will allow a slight ad- 
justment of bolts in the holes of the 
engine base after the concrete ‘s 
hardened. After the bolts are in ths 
exact position desired, the space be- 
tween them and the pipe may be filled 
with mortar, the best mixture being 
one part cement and one part sand. 

A mixture for the foundation which 
has been found satisfactory is one 
part cement, 2% parts sand and five 
parts gravel. The concrete should be 
allowed to harden at least a week be- 
fore the engine is placed on it, and if 
the weather during construction has 
been cold even more time should be 
allowed for hardening. It would be 
well not to use the engine until the 
concrete is two weeks old. In figur- 
ing the quantities of materials needed 
a mistake is often made in assuming 
that the total volume of concrete will 
equal the total volumes of material 
used. In actual practice, however, the 
final volume of concrete is very little 
greater than the volume of crushed 
rock or gravel used, the cement and 
sand merely filling up the spaces. If 
the engine base is 744 x4 feet with a 
3-foot depth, there will be needed 16 
bags of cement, 40 cubic feet of sand, 
and 40 cubic feed of gravel or rock, 
providing the 1-2-5 mixture is used. 


Care of Battery in Winter 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

A storage battery is one of the eas- 
iest things to take care of in an auto- 
mobile and one of the things most 
Neglected. Nine-tenths of all starting 
and lighting troubles date right ba7k 
to the storage battery and nine-tenths 
of the time it is not the fault of the 
battery at all. Every 10 days the 
starting battery needs a “drink” of 
distilled water if the owner is to avoid 
most of his batiery troubles. . If this 
Simple direction is not heeded you 
may look for bad behavior, and usu- 
ally at a critical time, as in the dead 
of winter when the oil in the crank- 
“ase is so stiff you can hardly “turn 
her over,”” 

Only one tool is necessary for the 
care of the battery; that is, a hydrom- 
eter. It will pay to get a good one 
for the cheap ones are worse than 
Rone at all. This instrument is used 
to read the condition of the battery 
@2d also to refill the battéry when 








distilled water is needed. Incidentally, 
only distilled water should be used. 
Rain water collected through meta! 
gutters or pipes is not safe, as it is 
liable to contain iron, which. will ruia 
any battery in a short time. Test the 
battery every 10 days after the hy- 
drometer, removing the rubber caps 
on the top of the battery to do this. If 
possible take your reading without 
removing the hydrometer from the 
battery. In this way you will avoid 
any chance of spiling the battery 
liquid. 

After reading distilled water is added 
to take the place of what has evaporat- 
ed since the last reading. Battery acid 
does not evaporate and should never 
be added by the owner. This is a del- 


icate operation and should be left to 
the service station man. The hydrom- 
eter should read between 
and 1250 for a fully charged battery. 
If the flo&t rises higher than this out 
of the liquid, giving a reading of 120 
or 1150, the battery is weak and needs 
recharging. . 

Always read the condition of the 
battery before adding distilled water. 
Many owners go stray on this point 
and get unnecessarily alarmed about 
their batteries,for the addition of water 
first will give an inaccurate read- 
ing. It is to be remembered that a 
weak battery is likely to freeze in 
winter. This always cracks the hard 
rubber jars and ruins the battery. it 
cannot happen to a fully charged bat- 
tery, except in Very low temperatures. 
Consequently owners should always 
look to their batteries carefully in the 
cold months. 

When summer comes see that the 
battery does not become heated in 
service above 110 degrees. Watch the 
battery for heating one or more times 
every day in warm weather. If the 
top connectors feel more than blood 
warm take the temperature with a 
dairy thermometer. If the tempera- 
ture registers over 100 degrees burn 
all the lamps on the car while driv- 
ing. If the temperature reaches 120 
degrees the battery may be ruined. A 
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well-constructed battery should last 
a long time, but because of its electro- 
chemical nature it will, ef course, 


Wear Out in time and have to be re- 
newed. 
Bean Prices Explained 
Local buyers offered me $11 per 100 
pounds for beans recently, yet the price 
in New York at that time was quoted 
at $14.25 to $14.50 per 100 pounds. 


Would like to know why the marzin for 
commission and ‘freight is so high.— 
{A. R., Ontario County, N Y. 

The prices quoted in New York area 
for a very choice grade of hand- 
picked pea beans. While the differ- 
ence in the price offered by the local 
bean buyers and the price quoted in 
New York is very large, some of if 
can be accounted for by the differ- 
ence in grade of beans, After the 
beans are bought from the grower 
they must be picked over and the 
culls and damaged beans removed be- 
fore put on the market. 

The per cent of shrinkage of course 
varies according to each lot of beans 
purchased. In some cases sacks, which 
have advanced in price, must be pro- 
vided at a cost of 25 to 40 cents, Bean 
buyers operating in New York state 
claim that last year the crop was un- 


usually poor in quality and = conse- 
quently the percentage of culls was 
greater than usual. 








ONE MAN CULTIVATES 
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One man cultivates 12te20 acres 
in 10 hours 











One man plows Sto8acres 


in 10 hours 

















harvests 15 to 25. 
a youets 4 to 2 acres 





man harvests 8 fo IOacres 
of corn in/Ohours 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“It Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


A Moline-Universal Tractor and Two-Row: 


are planted in rows which req 
and which must be done at the busiest season. 


the right whee! of the Moline-Universal 
a certair? distance from the outside row 
and the whole outht will go properly. | Planters, 
For dodging individual hills the cultiva- 
tor gangs are shifted by operator's feet. 

The automatic governor allows the tractor to 
be slowed down to « “snail's pace™ for turning 





TWO ROWS ATA TIME wit 


ye" ‘» 


N most farms more time is spent in cultiva- 
ting than any other single operation. Sixty 
per cent of the crops grown in s country 





in, 


if one man is to farm more land than ever 


before, which is absolutely necessary, he must 
cultivate more land than ever before. With the 
Moline-Universal Tractor one man can cultivate 
two rows at a time and do it better, quicker and 
cheaper than. with horses. 


The Moline-Universal Tractor straddles the 


corn row—it has more clearance than the ordinary 
cultivator—so corn can 
The tractor is attached to the cultivator and forms 
one complete unit—the tractor the front wheels, 
and the cultivator the rear wheels. 
sits on the cultivator in line with the right drive 
wheel of the tractor — not directly behind the tractor. 
This gives a clear and unobstructed view of the 
rows ahead, which is of the utmost importance 


be cultivated at all stages. 


The operator 





for good work and greatly simplifies op 


LIN 









on lowana Farm, Bettendorf, 


Mr. Bryant Smith, the 


Cultivator were u 
la., during the past season. 
manager, says: 

**We used it on @ two-row cultivator where it did exceptionally 
good work going both with and across the rows. The tractor did nat 
trample any corn at all at ends, what little was broken was done by 
the eultivator shovels and then not as much a3 horses would do. ** 


Wm. M. Kelley of Mitchell, S. D., another owneg 
of a Moline-Universal, says: 

“‘We averaged 10 to 12 acres per day plowing and 22 to 25 
acres per day cultivating. Now that the com is laid by we are keen 
x wo. the two-row cultivator behind the tractor. It doss 


But cultivation is only one of all the farm operations the 
Moline-Universal can do. It is jight, but has more than 
enough power to pull two l4-inch plow bottome at high 
speed, because all its weight is available for traction. Culti- 
vation is just one link in the chain of farm operations from 
one years end to another. That's why the Moline-Universad 
really replaces horses and enables one man to farm more 
land than was ever before possible. It fits any farm and fte 
every operation on farm. It is @ universal tractor in every 
sense of the word. 


The Moline-Univetsal enables ene man to plow more, 
rrow more, plant more, cultivate more, mow 





All the operator has to do is to Keep 





The Moline Line Incledes 
Corn Planters, Cotton 
Cultivaters, Corn 


Loaders, 

Sowers, Listers, Manure 
lowers, Plows peed 

(chilled and steel), Reapers, | ™ 

Scales, Seeders, Stalk Cut- 


more, harvest more than is possible with either 
horses or other tractors, and also takes care of 
the belt jobe on the average farm. It isn't the 
kind of a tractor that will do your plowing and 
seed'bed preparation and then rest while your 
horses do the planting, cultivating and harvest- 
ing. The Moline-Universal works to full capa- 
city throughout the entire year, with the greatest 
and economy. 

The Moline-Universal Tractor is gwing won- 

soft. 4 to i, A, of 











a the ends of rows, or for cultivating the first casa, Toasters, Fann Trecka, | dectul eens ta all 

ome Se ee can also be Wagons and Stephens parts of the werld. Your Moline-Unteersal as 

stopped when desired—and quicker | Selient Six Automobiles. | ready now. Write today for further information 

ond easie: than can be done with horses. and name of your nearest Meline deales. 
AddressDepartment 39 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, Ill. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veter:nary questions submitted by the subdserribers 
‘ot Americ: Agriculturist will be answered provided 
thé full address of the inquirer te given. Questions 


cut be wv swered intelligently only when complete 
details of ‘1e symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 
anteed, b ur veterinarian gives the “best advise 
posible wi der the circumstances All inquiries should 
be addressedt to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agticulturist, °% ith Avenue, New wk City Pro- 
prietary medicines are advertised in these columns 
which are efficient for many of the common auiwal 
ailments, Our new book, the Farmers’ Veterinariaa, 


by Charles W. HMurkett, may be secured free with one 
year’s sebscription : 


Worms in Cattle 
' have «a heifer that was troubled 
with difficult breathing while in the 
pusture lost summer. After a time she 
secrned al! right, and during the winter. 


Now the sume trouble seems to return. 
Could the difficulty be worms in _ the 
lungs? Is there a remedy for the diffi- 


cluty?—[Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 
Worms in the lungs of cattle cause 
first the 


the animals to cough. At 

cough is strong, creaking, rattling, 
and later weak. At times there is a 
miicus discharge, salivation, nausea 


spitting out of worm balls. 
\nimals frequently rub their noses 
upon the ground. As a_ preventive 
avoid wet pastures, particularly where 
there are stagnant pools. Fumigate 
the animals with any of the coal tar 
products. Place the solution in pails 
or pans in rather a tight stable or 
stall and then put in hot bricks or 
stones to make the vapor rise. This 
will cause the animals to cough; the 
pirasites that are coughed up should 
be destroyed by a disinfectant. 


ana a 


Horse’s Sheath Swollen 

Would washing a horse’s sheath cause 
it to become swollen? If so what is 
the remedy?—[{J. G. G., Pennsylvania. 

Swollen sheaths are usually the re- 
sult of imactive kidneys and collec- 
tion of material inside the sheath. In 
some horses it often follows idleness 
when on heavy feed. One of the 
remedies for this condition is washing 
with warm soap suds. Unless some 
caustic or irritating material was 
used in washing I do not think the 
swelling would follow. I would sug- 


rest bathing with hot water once a 
day; twice a day give a tablespoon- 
ful of saltpeter in feed. Feed lib- 
erally with bran and _ give regular 
exercise. 


Horse Out of Condition 

T have a horse that has a raving ap- 
petite, but does not flesh up, and when 
he eats his fill he is apparently dis- 
tressed. Can you advise a remedy? 
LP. A. P., New York. 

[ would suggest that the trouble in 
this case may be a form of indigestion 
and perhaps worms. Give him on an 
empty stomach, in the morning, 1% 


quarts of raw linseed oil and two 
ounces of turpentine, well mixed. 
After a few days begin with follow- 
ing: Powdered sulphate of iron, 2 





ounces; powdered nux vomica, 1 
ounce; powdered saltpeter, 2 ounces; 
powdered ginger, 1 ounce. Mix well 
together and give a heaping teaspoon. 
ful in feed twice a day. Repeat the 
oil and turpentine in two weeks. 
Paralysis in Boar 

Kindly advise regarding a boar that 
is stiff in the hind legs and unable to 
get up or walk, His skin is tight, he 
shows many ulcers What will correct 
this trouble?—[G. S.. New York, 


Your board should be fed lightly of 
sloppy diet, principally bran, and no 
fattening food such as corn until his 
paralysis has improved. His bowels 
should be kept quite loose, 4 pound 
epsom salts and a tablespoonful of 
ginger administered in his slop as 
often as necessary usually works well 
in these cases. When ulcers are pres- 
ent it is often necessary to give 
enemas of hot water to which has 
Deen added a little glycerin, say a 
tablespoonful of glycerin to a quart 
of water, in order to get the bowels 
to move regularly. This should be re- 
peated as often as indicated. Tincture 
of nux vomica sometimes hastens re- 


covery in these cases and the dose 
depends on the size of the hog. [If 
around 150 pounds weight give 20 


drops, if much larger give 25 or 530 
drops three times a day. 


Heaves Are Possible 
I bought a six-year-old mare that was 


all right in every way. but she now 
has a cough. Every time I take 
her out with the buggy and drive her 


rapidly she starts to cough and breathes 
hard. She coughs but little in the 
barn. What treatment do you suggest? 
{Anthony Podeaw, New York. 

Your mare may be getting the 
heaves, or the cough may be due to 
an irritation in the throat. Get a 
dram of red iodide of mercury, mix 
with one-half ounce of lard or vase- 
lines; rub part of this on the throat, 
repeat again in about two weeks. 
Feed her small quantities of hay 
three times a day instead of giving 
her large quantities in one or two 
vou can so she will not take in a 
vou have blackleg on your farm : 
large amount at any one time Give 


her a tablespoonful of Fowler's solu- 
tion on her feed three times a day for 
a week, then give her two tablespoon- 
fuls three times a day for another 
weék, reducing the quantity to one 


”" 


‘American Agriculturfst, February 16, 1918 
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d WHAT COWS CAN DO. Hl 
2 = 
: cAll a good cow needs is good feed 7 
2 and good care to show what she can | 
: do. -Here are just a few Unicorn fed 

z cows: 

‘ Ohio 

ail’ Ten 25000 Ib. (A. R. O.) cows average in one herd fed on Unicorn. 








generations. 
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i * 1 The best Guernsey record in the state. 
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One herd has 15000 pounds average. 


Chapin & Co., 


Three 1000 lb, fat records. Ten year old makes 1000 Ibs. fat. 


Ilinoi ; 


Michigan 


Indiana 


The three highest Holstein year records. 


lowa 


Highest average Holstein herd. 


New York 


Best 2 year old Guernsey record. 


Unicorn is the feed you need for 


production. 


Fed on Unicorn for four 


The highest producing 
large Holstein herd, The best Jersey herd. 


New Hampshire 


The highest Holstein herd. 


Dept. U Boston, Mass. 
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ANIMAL 
BREEDING 


LEARN 
AT 


and prevent st 
to eliminate 


Learn how to detect the causes of non- 
breeding in animals; how to overcome 


erility and abortion; how 
scours, pneumonia and 


other diseases; how to breed animals 


artificially; how to select breeding ani- 


mals; how to 


HOME 


Prof. C. C. Palmer’s 


get the best results in 


breeding horses, cattle,sheep and swine. 
Complete Course by mail. 


Home-Study Course 


Weite far tego beck. See how t the 
5 Pours v 


experts as Prof 
‘essor of 


. C. C. Pal M.S., D.V.M., former! 
Breeding and Veterinary s __ at 
6o 


University of Minnesota, Complete wi 
mail. Beiter than going away toschool. 
Consulting Service on Breeding and 


Stock Raising. Write for fr 
giving full particulars. 


BOOK FREE 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ANIMAL BREEDING 
Schoo! 


Combined with Berry 
Dept. 162 


of Mersemanship 
Pieasant Hill, Ohio, U. S. A. 





With special PATENT spring cable loop (NO WIRES TO 
No danger of injury to animal or young. Sold 


BREAK). 


direct on free trial. 


Hawkeye, Ia. 





Reference: First National Bank, 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Wy Price 
(A CABEL 





DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or 





tcblespoonful for the third week 






Bursitis sai 








ment for Lump Jaw in cattle, 


Fleming’ 


$2.50 a bottle, Sold under « 
Sromey refunded ifit face. Write tor 


ump Jaw 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. me ae iltostrations. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister Pas. us fe waaraaeece. 
3 amore the bets, and Bores can ase Soonts ‘for 

)a bottle delivered. Book ec. 8 | FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, mass. | 221 Walon Stock Verde, Chteage, titineie 
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Booklet 
Free 


‘ 
necicct eee he 
Will Ruln vl 


Your Horse \ 





: Salesman 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 


Ss 
3 
= of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 
| 
2 
2 
= 
= 
= 








= The position pays a geod salary —many 
= of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. Sell- 
ing experience is not necessary, al- 
though it is highly desirable. 

= Preference will be given to a man own- 

=- ing or having the use of a horse and 
buggy or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you-have the 
ability to make a success of it, and are 
willing to give it a fair trial, we 1 
give your application very careful con- : 
sideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. : 






Te 


CATALOG FREE 


Sead fog out new and elaborately illustrated catalog. 156 





books covering every phase 


GRANGE JUDO COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, &. % 
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Picking Good Dairy Cow 

Cows which are heavy producers 
ysuslly have certain well-defined 
characteristics of conformation, capac. 
ity, constitution and temperament. A 
ready acquaintance with these, as well 
as with the breeding represented, will 
aid the man who milks cows in se- 
jecting profit-producing animals, says 
an experiment station. Of course, it 
should be admitted that even the most 
expert judges of dairy cattle are un- 
able, by relying solely upon the ap- 
pearance to the eye and a study of 
family records, to foretell a cow's 
ability to produce milk and butter 
fat. The final way of telling a good 
cow is only by the use of milk scales 
and the Babcock tester. 

A good cow judge makes fewer mis- 
takes in buying cattle, gets better 
prices for his surplus stock, and is 
able to select and build up a herd of 
cows of uniform size, type, breed and 
quality. He will receive a higher and 
more uniform production of milk and 
butter fat and will make’ greater 
gains above the cost of feed and care. 
A good cow judge will use better sires 
and secure better calves, and he has 
better success in feeding and showing 
cattle at fairs. From outward ap- 
pearances a good judge of cattle can 
tell if a cow is a good size for her 
breed, has good feeding capacity, 
dairy disposition, a good udder, good 
constitution, health, dairy breeding, 
large capacity for milk and butter fat 
production... The cow usually fails in 
the production of milk to the extent 
that she fails in one or more of these 
essential factors. 





Upstate Milk Notes 
M. G. F., TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y 


Farmers in several sections are 
somewhat worried over the delay in 
getting their milk checks, as several 
dealers have been unusually slow in 
making payments. The dealers pur- 
chasing milk at the writer’s shipping 
point have obtained permission from 
farmers to let checks go for five days 
after usual date of payment, and at 
the same time have secured permis- 
sion of the state to postpone payment 
an additional five days. This gives 
them use of the farmers’ money for a 
large part of each month. 

The league membership from Onon- 
daga county has been very light, com- 
pared to other sections near large 
tities. A conference of Cayuga, Os- 
wego and Onondaga county league 
branches was recently held, and plans 
Made to enroll Syracuse milk pro- 
ducers if possible. The Borden com- 
Pany has bought the Rushmore 
creamery plant at Norwich and _ its 
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distributing station at Brooklyn, one 
of the largest independent milk com- 
panies in the state. 

A large number of co-operative 
plants owned by farmers are under 
construction. Farmers at Roscoe, 
Sullivan county, have incorporated 
with a capitalization of $20,000; the 
same is true at Gilboa and Downsville. 
Also at the following points co-oper- 
ative plants are being built or bought: 
Margaretsville, Pepacton, Cobleskill, 
Harpersville, Wallkill, Utica, Wellville, 
Prattsville. In view of these activi- 
ties it would seem that the dealers’ 
reign is over, and a new era in milk 
production has begun. 

In commenting on the work of the 
federal milk commissien, J. D. Miller 
of the Dairymen’s league says that 
more gratifying to the farmers than 
an increase in price was the fact that 
a commission, composed largely of 
city people has found that farmers 
are not receiveing enough for their 
milk. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 

The February schedule of milk 
prices to be paid dairymen supplying 
milk for Philadelphia markets shows 
that at the 150-mile zone the price is 
$3.08 per 100 pounds of 3% milk, with 
an additional 4 cents for every 0.1% 
of butter fat above that test. The 
price in other zones varies according 
to the distance from Philadelphia, 
and ranges from $3.22 paid to produc- 
ers in the 10-mile zone to $2.98 in 
the 300-mile zone. 

By comparing these figures with the 
prices paid to dairymen supplying 
New York city it will be noted that 
the New York dairymen are receiving 
approximately 26 cents more per 1) 
pounds as they receive $3.48 in the 
10-mile zone, $3.34 at 150 miles and 
$3.25 at 300 miles. 


Teutonic Trade Losses—In 11 
months of 1915 Germany sold to the 
United States merchandise having a 
value of 48 million dollars. A year 
later this was pinched down to less 
than 7,000,000; now nothing. 





Argentine Beef—Imports of fresh 
beef and veal from Argentina fell off 
in 11 months from 96 million pounds 
in 1915 to less than one million in 
1917. Canada is shipping considerable 
fresh beef into this country. 


I am pleased to inform you that 
full adjustment has arrived from 
Seigel, Cooper and company, Chicago, 
Tll, for goods ordered last October and 
never received. I thank you heartily 
for your interest and help in this mat- 
ter.—[Mrs C. R. Dilts, Thornville, 0. 



























Metal Stalls and Stanchions for Dairy Barn 


Note how these are built into the cement floor. There are no 
corners to catch dust, and the whole arrangement is calculated for 


simplicity and convenience. 








NEW 


no telling when you can get it. 








Three Important Reasons 


For Buying 





At Once 


HERE are three very strong reasons for the immediate purchase 


of an up-to-date De Laval Cream Separator 


In the first place, a new De Laval machine will now save its 
cost in a few months—in more and better cream and butter and in time 
saving—at the present very high butter prices and great need of every 
minute of time. 

In the second place, the patriotic duty rests upon every producer 
of butter-fat to save every ounce of it, and nothing is of greater food 
value to a nation at war. All European countries are encouraging the 
sale of the best cream separators in every way possible. 

In the third place, railway delays are such that you can’t depend 
upon quick delivery, and if you don’t order your De Laval now there is 
Moreover, the supply of labor and 
material is uncertain and all last year De Laval deliveries were nearly 
two months behind. 

Again, De Laval prices have advanced very little thus far but 
must go higher if present industrial conditions continue, let alone be- 
come more difficult. Present prices hold good until March Ist only. 


There was never a time when the immediate purchase of a latest 
improved De Laval Cream Separator was more important to every- 
one separating cream, or when it could less 


wisely be delayed. 


IE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


See the nearest De Laval agent at once. Arrange 
to try a new De Laval machine for your own sat- 
isfaction. See for yourself just what it will do 
for you. If you don’t know the nearest agent 
simply address the nearest General Office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 29E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
: WORLD OVER, 
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3701 BURNHAM STREET 
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AIRY FEED 


CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO., 








HIS is the trade 
mark of Krause 


Dairy Feed—a feed that has made 
a high record as a milk producer 
for thousands of dairymen. 


Krause Dairy Feed con- 
tains ten ingredients— 
each of which has dis- 
tinct and specific values 
and they are so com- 
bined as to form a per- 
fectly balanced ration, 


This high grade feed 
will give your cows ex- 
actly what they need 
for big, rich milk pro- J 
duction and keep them § | 
healthy and vigorous. 
Feed “Krause” this winter 
and make more milk mon- 
ey. Write at once for free 
sample and useful record 
book. Give name of your 
dealer. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS, 














the cart before the horse. 
systems working properly to become good producers. 


healthy, 


tite and Bunches. 
55c and $1.10 packages. 
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The Cow's Health- First fF All’ “S 
To think of the milk yield first and the cow’s health afterward is putting " 
Many “poor milkers” only need to have their a 


— 
—————_ 





KOW-KURE, the great cow medicine, makes cows healthy and keeps them J 


Write for “The Home Cow Doctor,” free. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Working on the digestive and genital organs, it is a prompt, sure 
remedy for Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Appe- 
Try KOW-KURE; druggists and feed dealers sell it— 














Be sure to mention American Agri 
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know where their replies come fr- 





















‘Feed Facts 
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Here are three out of hundreds E& 
of endorsements of International 
Special Dairy Feed, that prove our 
claim that International will pro- 
duce more milk at a lower cost 
than any other feed, 
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Saved $650 Per Month 


Lisbon, N. H. 


International Sugar Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen:— 
Six months ago we bought tear garact 
International Special Dairy Feed and 
three more since. 


I have been feeding it to my own herd 

of fifty cows in the place of wheat feeds 

and find a saving © of 75 cents to $1.00 per 

day on feed and have produced more milk 
7. 


Ihave saved on the whole $40.00 to 
$60.00 per month 


(Signed) EUGENE E. CLARKE 
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Trya Ton Seday 


If your local dealer does not sell Inter. 
astional, avoid substitutes and write 
0 us 


International Sugar Feed Co, 











-~4-8 CASH FOR 
EMPTY BAGS 


We pay highest prices and 
alsofreight charges. Be sure 
to get our prices before dis- 
posing of your bags. They’re 
worth money to and we'll 


you 
Pay you best cash — for them 
a3 soon as receiv 
Write us at once “stating bow 
many you have. 


WERTHAN BAG COMPANY 
5S Dock Street 





St. Louls, Mo, 
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salts or castor oil will 
restore the digestive organs towork- 


Points on Handling Sheep 
GEORGE B, MILLER 

I don’t think it will pay the aver- 
age man to keep pure-bred sheep, but 
he should keep a pure-bred ram. [ 
think Shropshires are the best breed. 
To succeed with them don’t keep a 
dog yourself and shoot every dog you 
see on your premises, 

I keep my sheep by themselves sum- 
mer and winter. In the winter I give 
them nothing but clover or alfalfa 
hay and at the time lambs come I 
give them oats with the hay. I have 
fed timothy hay and don't give the 
sheep any corn or keep them too fat. 

For housing I have nothing but an 
open shed closed on all sides except 
the south. It is about 5 feet high on 
the north and 8 feet on the south, and 
the south is closed on the top about 4 


feet down. Such a shed should be 18 
feet wide. Avoid having any narrow 
doors or gates for the sheep to go 
through. Bed them with plenty of 
straw. 

I have my lambs come in the first 
part of February and never keep them 
in the shed at nights except stormy 
weather. Sheep like to be outside and 
I have had lambs come when it was 


10 degrees below zero and save the 


lambs. When the ewe is going to 
t lie limb she is very likely to go 
into the shed. 

[I have the lambs come early and 
sell them in June and get as much 
for them as I would in the fall, but i 


would not advise a beginner to hava 
his lambs come until April. My lambs 
eat oats when two years cold and [ 
have a place for them to slip through 
ind feed them all the oats they will 
eat. In six to eight weeks they will 
weigh 50 to 60 pounds. TIT have noth- 
ing but woven wire fence on the farm 
as barbed wire won't do. Be gentle 
and kind to sheep if you want to be 
successful, Never scare them, 





Feeding a Young Calf 

M. C. Bg HENRY COUNTY, O 
In these days of high prices of feed 
every calf in our section is hand fed, 
Most every farmer owns a separator, 
even if he only has three or four cows, 
yet there are but few calves raised. 
Usually just the heifers and some of 
these are not thrifty and one often 
sees as many puny, sickly calves as 
before the advent of the separator. 
This should not be as it is much easier 
to feed new warm milk from the sep- 
arator than gravity milk. The tem- 
perature has much to do with keep- 
ing the calf in good condition and its 
digestion may be easily impaired by 

feeding too hot or too cold milk. 
Many farmers leave the newborn 
calf with the dam for just one day, 
but on our farm the calf is allowed 
to take its meals from its mother for 
one week. This gives the calf his first 
milk, which is necessary to start prop- 
er digestion, besides relieving inflam- 


mation in the cow's udder. As soon as 


the calf has sucked, it should be re- 


moved from the mother until next 
feeding time. When the calf is one 
week old we let it miss one feeding 
and then begin hand feeding. 


The calf must now be treated as an 
individual and with much patience 
taught to drink. Let its first feed be 
milk fresh from the mother and then 
feed only a small amount, as a feast 
cannot follow a fast. We often have 
calves that drink too fast, fairly chok- 
ing themselves, and we try to train 
each to drink more slowly. No sepa- 
rator milk is fed until the calf is three 
weeks old, as the young calf scours so 
easily. We gradually add a little sep- 
arator milk, increasing a little each 
time, until at four or five weeks the 
calf is fed entirely on skim milk. 

At the first trace of bowel trouble 
the milk ration is cut in half and 
then gradually brought back to full 
feed. A raw egg in the milk is often 
of great help. At the first appears 
ince of scours a physic is given; a 
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tablespoon of 


ing order. We use racks to hold the 
pails in place while the calf is drink- 
ing, and find that separating the 
calves for an hour after drink- 
ing stops the inclination to suck 
each other’s ears. Calves will nibbie 
at grain or hay when about one month 
old, and if a little is rubbed on their 
noses after drinking it will encourage 
them to begin eating.. A little shelled 
corn, oats and bran will make a good 
feed for starting off a calf. 


ee ee 


Common Fur Bearers 


MMMM nO 
Mink and Coon Trapping 


RICIARD' K, WOOD, NEW YORE 


The mink and coon will be found to 
frequent the water courses and river 
bottom lands where they search for 
frogs, crawfish, clams, trout and rab- 
bits. They are cunning and will not 
readily walk into an uncovered trap 
as will the skunk or muskrat on oc- 
ecasion. After finding their trails, 
follow them till an obstacle narrows 
it up sufficiently to force the animal 
to step in the trap. Make the set so 
that when the trap is covered it will 
be level with the surface. Do not use 
any but the best traps, as the loss of 
a single pelt will buy a-complete out- 
fit of traps. Get traps that have 
wide-faced, square edge, malleable 
iron jaws and select traps that will 
grip high on the animal's leg. 

The beginner must use care in make 
ing sets for these animals not to le-ve 
tracks, whittlings and other signs 
around the trap. After the set is 
made and the trap carefully covered, 
do not again approach near until a 
catch is made. 

These animals do not take bait 
readily until cold weather forces 
them to. Any natural food as above 
mentioned can be used. A ;o0od 
scent bait sometimes proves success- 
ful. One of the best is fish oil made 
by placing cut up fish in a jar until 
decomposed. Pour off and use the oil 
that forms on top. 

In making bait sets, always place 
the bait in an inclosure where an 
animal cannot get it without getting 
caught. One of the best sets is ride 
by digging holes back in the banks 
of a stream in the fall, and baiting up 


with fish before placing a trap. Have 
the hole extend back about 1S inches 


the trap under water at the 
arranging so as to drown the 


and set 
mouth, 
animal. 

Never fail to make sets at the 
mouth of tiles, ditches, around old 
dams and bridges, under drifts and 
rock piles, as these are just the kind 
of places explored by the mink and 
coon. 


American Agriculturist, February 
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that down the average of the 
You regis = her produce more. Yoy'lj 
surprise yourself if you try 


NGtriotone 


re ong SS San, © ee ore ae 
universally approved stock tonic. Made 
of nature’s tonic herbs. Concentrated, 
Not a lot of salts. Economical. A little 
goes far. Steady improvement guaranteed, 
Try lt 30 Days Free! 
Send for our liberal trial offer. Test it on 
that worst run-down critter. Watch her 
improve! Colleges, great dairies of blooded 
stock swear by NUTRIOTONE. At any 
good dealer's, but get our offer. 
co. 


W. D. CARPENTER 
Box 30, Syracuse, N.Y, 
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her “over there.” 


weight, breed and price. 


MARC W,. COLE, Secretary 


with Pork and Wool. This is your chance to serve your 
country, just as truly as the men in khaki are serving 
We will lend money to Farmers in 
New York State to purchase Sheep and Swine. Special 
loans to Boys and Girls,16 yearsandover, no age limit. 


If you have brood sows for sale write us, giving age, 


Write at once for full particulars 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
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DOUBLE GALVANIZED! 
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Direct From Factory 
21c per rod up Freight Prepaid 

150 styles of fence for every purpose. 

Test free sample and you'll see why 

a half million other farmers have 

bought over 125 million rods. 


‘GATES AND LAWN FENCE 


This free book also shows complete line of Farm 

Gates, Self- et Guten, Lawn Fence, Lawn 

Gates and Barb W 

WRITE 1 POSTAL NOW 

freight prepaid pri 

ee mp book explains all fi fuls, Write = 

for YOUR copy and free FA of Brown Fence 

Wire to test, FREE, 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 451 Cleveland, Ohio 

















‘Get It From, NOSE set, BULL- ’ 
ee. the Factory} _ STRONG, io ae 

) lie of Open Hearth wire; 
cr \ I EbALD heavily t-fongriasting, rustre 
~ 


poy rr — mill prices, 
Here'sa few of our big values 


ane 
~ £ hg onels og of f Poul and Lawn Fence at 
reduced money-Faving prices. It’s free. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, ind. 


Bothsoule 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
10 Year ¢ 
Think of it! 
two UNBEA 
consin Machines—both 
for only $12.00—freight Fe== 
paid east of Rockies. 

Don’t take chances. 
Find out what an incu- 
bator is made of before 
buying.Ca‘ sample 
of material ‘eed sent free. 














MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED 


Wisconsins are made of genuine California 
Redwood. ecubesere have double walls, 
air space between, double glass doors, copper 
tanks, self regulating. Shippcd complete with 
thermometers, eee — roy etc., geaty to 
run. Biggest Sone. Send for 
~y new 1918 catalog fully oan ing - out- 








Buys140-Egg 
95 Champion 


Belle City Incubatort.,3: 


Prize Winning Model — Hot Woes, li 
Tank, Double Fibre Board Case, Self Regulated, 
Thermometer Holder, Nursery. With $5.25 Hot 
Vater 140-Chick Brooder—both only $12.95. 
Freight Prepaid fstesSecrr ant A; 
With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 
Guide Book for setting up and operating us 

== are sure of success, — My 
Special Offers provide 
‘ Fee tee arian pos 
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Built Up Chicken Business 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

About 15 years ago Wesley Grinnell 
of Wayne county, N Y, determined to 
intensify his farm activities by the 
addition of poultry. Today he is one 
of the pioneers of the chick business 
and an experienced poultryman 
whose advice is sought. After five 
days the eggs are first tested to de- 
termine fertility. Infertile eggs are 
cooked and fed to the young chicks, 
which relish them highly. After 
hatching, the shells are also gathered 
and prepared for food for the young 
chicks. No chick gets a meal until 
it is 48 hours old. Oatmeal flake, 
the same cereal used as a breakfast 
food, is then fed. The hovers for the 
newly hatched chicks are in a recom 
over the incubators. 

The chicks are shipped when 
about 24 hours old, by express in spe- 
cial safety boxes holding 25, 50, 75 
and 100 chicks, with muslin covers 
for freeair. A nicely worded shipping 
card almost invariably insures consid- 
erate care from railroad employees. 
Shipments are made to all points east 
of the Mississippi river. Thousands 
of chicks have beer sent to Long 
Island and into the poultry districts 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
where the northern, hardy-bred pullet 
is a great favorite among poultrymen. 
Mr Grinnell has been breeding free 
range White Leghorns for over a 
dozen years, and finds them the best 


for egg laying. The cockerels also 
come to maturity earlier than the 
other breeds. During the season 


proper the proprietor has a flock of 
about 2000 Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, and 700 Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds. In addition, eggs are 
secured from others who have large 


flocks and follow the same _ high 
standard of selection and _ breeding. 
No eggs are used that do not fully 


pass the most exacting standards. 
Some of the rules of the hatchery 
may be summarized as follows: Eggs 
held for incubation give better re- 
sults when laid flat and turned daily. 
Eggs turned twice daily generally 
give better results than those turned 
once. Influence of age of eggs on 
hatchability varies greatly, probably 
due to season or conditions of breed- 
ing pen. 
Feeding Methods Followed 

As an ideal grain ration for the 
hens, when times are normal, Mr 
Grinnell gives the following formula: 
Wheat three parts, oats one, corn two, 
to be fed night and morning. A 
mash consisting of corn meal six 
parts, white middlings six, wheat 
bran six, alfalfa meal one, oil meal 
one, beef scraps five, and charcoal 
six, is kept before the hens all the 
The mash is fed in boxes, 18x 
10 inches by 2 feet. On the ranges 
are a number of mulberry trees, the 
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Late Winter with Poultry 


STULL Lie oc 


DUAL 


fruit of which makes rich food 
the hens during the molting season. 
Two or three times a year all the poul- 
try houses are treated to drenching 
with lime-sulphur spray, effectually 
controlling lice. 


Common Sense the 


Speaking of the care for baby 
chicks the poultryman places first of 
all, good, practical, common _§ sense. 
“The first requisite is a good brooder. 
Give the chicks water with the 
chill taken off, and rolled oats or any 
good chick food. Be careful not to 
overfeed. A little and as often as 
every two hours is a good rule for the 
first week. Give them litter to work 


Secret 


in, but nothing indigestible such as 
sawdust. Gradually add _ cracked 
corn and wheat, and meat scraps as 
they grow older. Keep fresh water 
and grit always before them. Granu- 
lated charcoal is also good.” 


When Mr Grinnell took possession 
of the farm there was no poultry on 
the place. He was not long in de- 
veloping a good flock, and the possi- 
bilities of expansion soon appealed to 
him strongly. He states that before 
the war fluctuation of prices the 
poultry business had not been fully 
appreciated by the farmers in general. 
He says: “While this country annually 
turns a poultry and egg _ value 
amounting to about half a_ billion 
dollars, with proper attention given 
the industry on the farm in normal 
times, even much larger profits would 
be possible. Even hens, with care- 
ful attention, will add much to the 
farmer’s income. Pure-bred fowls of 
good strain are the only kind that pay 
on the farm. Mongrel stock consumes 
as much, requires as much care, and 
as a rule, produces less than pure- 
bred stock.” 


Winter Green Menu for Pouliry 


During the winter season experience 
has taught that sprouted oats, cab- 
bage or mangel-wurzels should sup- 
plement the grain and mash given to 
poultry. When the cost of oats is not 
prohibitive, the sprouted oats make 
an excellent succulent food. For 
sprouted oats the grain is soaked in 
lukewarm water for 24 hours and 
then spread in a shallow box to a 
depth of 1 inch. The wats are not fed 
until 4 or 5 inches high. About 1 
square inch per hen is the daily por- 
tion. If the oats are molded, 10 drops 
of formaldehyde may be added to a 


bucket of water when the oats are 
soaked. 

Cabbage and mangel-wurzels may 
be suspended by a rope or wire so 
that the hens will get exercise in 
jumping for them. Grit and oyster 
shells are a further necessary supple- 
ment and may be kept in hoppers or 
boxes available for the fowls at all 


times. 
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Neighbor uses 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


instead of coffee. 


Ever ask him the 
ra reason 2 


Might be worth 
while-especially 
if you afte one of 
those with whem 
coffee doesnt agree. 


“There's a Reason” 














You / Both 
reign Ltozelad 41930 
RISK $1250 3 
With 30DaysFreeTrial Freight 
An 10¥YrGuarantee Paid 
An te | en ee te Red- 
wood Brooder on 30 days trial, ~~ a ten-year 
guarantee, freight paid east of Rockies, 


EGG INCUBATOR 
7 50 CHICK BROODER 


Incubator {s covered with galvanized iron, 
tester. Set up 


‘e 
back if not sati: 
fied or send lor free catalog. . 











HATCH “CHICKS THAT LIVE” 


And Grow Into Profit Fast 


Most any incubator will ppatch® chicks, 
but how about the heavy cause 0: 
lack of vitality? The fault is largo duet Soom —* 
rie States. tthe hd why practically every pos 
tural College and Government Experiasent Station usee 


Prairie State Incubators 
aad | panes, buy the 
Egg@es for 

















Harrysbourg Colony Hover 
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Modern Home and Car of Wesley Grinnell in Western New York 





Only successful Blue Flame Oil Burning Hover on the market 





Burner constructed of heavy 
metal and absolutely wickless. 
Burns with beautifol Blue 
Flame continually through the 
season without cleaning. No 
ashes, no smoke, no soot. 
Perfect heat regulation in cold or mild weather 
Burns 40 to 65 hours on six quarts of oil. 





Made in two sizes: 50-inch Canopy with cap- 
acity 100 to 600 Chicks, and 40-inch Canopy 
with capacity 100 to 300. Thirty-Day Guarantee 


Change your Coal Stove into a perfect Oi] Burner 
We furnish Burner and all connections for any Coal 


Brooder. Write for Catalogue. 


Harrysbourg Poultry Farm, Inc., pu2tPi: 4. y. 











for $1 





Preserve Your 


in BounsteW Water 
Eggs 


of Soda) 
the Government Formula 
One gallon will preserve two hundred dozen, 
W. H. BOGART 
307 Prodece Exchange New York 
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1 Haul A Load 
Each Way ~ 


Crops must be hauled 
to town, and fertilizer 
must be hauled home. 


Why Not 
Combine the Trips? 











Plan to haul a load of i 


SPRING 
FERTILIZER 
on 
the 
return 


trip 








FERTILIZER | 








ay 0 War es 
\\ See 


Play safe and get 
your fertilizer stored 
in your own barn. 





War conditions have de- 
creased the supply of fer- 
tilizer and increased the 
demand. Late orderers 
may be disappointed, 


Co-operate With Your Dealer 


Few dealers have sufficient storage 
space tocarry large fertilizer stocke 
on hand. Shipments in less than 
capacity car loads—40 to 50 tons 
—are discouraged—even refused. 


——— 


Co-operate with your dealer—place 
your order now—enable him to 
combine orders and make up a 
full car load. When your car 
arrives haul as soon as possible— 
on one of your return trips. Take 
part of the fertilizer directly from 
the car if youcan. Hasten unload- 
ing —-fzee the car for other uses. 


Order Spring Fertilizer NOW 


Make certain of your supply and at 
the same time do your part toward 
relieving railroad congestion, 





Send for literature to Dept. | 


Soil Improvement Committee 


National FertilizerAssociation 
Postal Telccraph Bldg. The Mansey Bldg. 
Ch Baltimore 
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TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Anewer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can 1 grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 
IRON AGE Potato Planter 
solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed. 
pr cann Co? exon geet per acre, 

Svery seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 
bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; even 
epacing. We make 
a full Tine of potato 
machinery, Se 
for booklet today. 


No Misses 
No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 32B, Grenloch, N. J, 





















; Potato 
Planter 


Saves Time and Labor—Increases Yield 
‘ays for iteelf many times ever. One man and team 

rrow, dr ne y distance or depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au- 
tomatic e accurate, dependable and quicker than 
hand planting. Pur and seed drope in plain 
sight Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few 
repairs. Seizes for lor 2rows. Protect yourself against 
uncertamn /abor and season 


In Stock 
Near 
You 


Write for Catalog 25 
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Thinking Things Over 


Farm eflicinecy, what is it? Have 
we working schedules comprable to 
those employed by manufacturers? 


Have we overestimated our services 
or have the 
consumers and 


handlers of our 
products un- 
dervaiued our 
efficiency? Are 
we the under- 
dog and must 
we expect to 
work harder 
and more hours, 
or are we mas- 
ters by the na- 
ture of our bus- 








| 
| 


iness and are 

other trades 

+ ee aud professions 

ne pushed hard for a living? Is it 

| possible for anyone, however fair 

minded, te make an analysis just to 

all, or are adjustments tixed from 

time to time by a great immutable 
law that is beyond human control? 


if we would accept quietly the force 
of circumstances which surround us, 
and attend to those near duties tht 
pertain to our support would a proper 


balance carry and justice remain for 
ali of us’ These are days when every 


must think seriously and hon- 
relationship to their 
neighbors and their country and not 
get jealous, The energy wasted ‘n 
jealous criticism would speed up food 
production and clear away the freight 
congestion, 


person 


estly of their 


Not Seriously Considered 

My opinion is that the study of farm 
efficiency as compared to the labor 
eflliciency of the manufacturer has not 
been seriously considered. We under- 
stand efticiency and an unusual expen- 
diture of energy as synonymous; that 
is, if we arise at 4 a m and work un- 
til S p m, as many of us have done, 
und the shop worker begins at 7 a m 
and quits at 5 p m, we consider that 
the relationship is as 16 to 10 in the 
value of our service to mankind, 


when, maybe, its value is exactly re- 
versed and is not necessarily meas- 
ured by the number of hours we 
work When I go to an office at 7 


o'clock in the morning after being in 
action for an hour and a half and dis- 
cover that the workers will be in at 
8.50, T feel like taking a hand in read- 


justing the world. I wait, however. 
The office opens and everything is in 


action at once. Files are opened, type- 
writers hegin to click, orders are given 
and work is underway. Soon that red 
spot back of my ears begins to move 
away, my feelings soften, my speech 
is more respectful, and when I make 
my wants known they are not thor- 
oughly organized and the official gets 
as impatient over my lack of prepara- 
tion as T was during my waiting for 
the doors to open. When T depart 
confusion seems to be my biggest as- 
set and an unpleasant self-conscious- 
ness has supplanted egotism. After I 
regain consciousness T find that this 
oftice is the home of a successful bus- 
iness, that these people make dollars 
where T make cents, that they are lib- 
eral in support of public institutions, 
pay their bills promptly, are church 
workers, buy Liberty bonds and gen- 
erally do more for society than I do. 
They work eight hours, I am in mo- 
tion for 14. What is the matter? As 
time passes and my old self returns, 
the solution is clear. ‘hese office 
people control legislation and in a 
democracy that counts. ‘ 

The next time T meet the head of 
this business the legislature cure-all is 
taken up and T am bold to accuse him 
of holding the long hour lever arm 
over me, when suddenly he pulls from 
a drawer the New York legislative 
hudget and laws for 1917 and asks 
me to find any legislation concerning 
his business, but points to pages of 





law and columns of figures under the 
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Plow Handle Talks 
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head of agricultyre and I feel much 
as I did when leaving the office after 
my former visit. This man could have 
touched ina moment many other 
sources of information had I raised 
questions. It was in me to talk back, 
hut my information was not efficiently 
organized and when I got home I be- 
gan to study my own business meth- 
ods and the holes began to show; and 
now my best efforts early and late are 
being directed to make farm labor as 
efficient, if possible, as office and shop 
labor. I am thoroughly convinced 
that consumers will not. stand for 
prices high enough to make profits for 
inefliciently conducted farm business. 

Our conception of speeding up has 
been to ran where formerly we walked 
aad to do two days’ work in one: at 
any rate I have judged the matter 
that way. I can see now where T 
ought to walk slower physically and 
instead run mentally. Justice Hughes 
said when governor of New York that 
it made not so much difference how 
fast a man ran to get around a corner 
as what we did when he got there. 

Probably we shall not seriously dis- 
cuss organization among those who 
do their own work. Those of us, how- 
ever who pay cash for labor must 
study to make men save time and 
energy. Labor will come to a farm 
organization where they can get re- 
sults with less waste energy just 4s 
they go to the city to work in offices 
and shops. T have never before had 
more labor in sight than now at our 
Glens Falls farms and double the 
number could be found within 10 days 
if we could use them. While the 
papers are filled with labor shortage 
it is the last thing in a business that 
is now emploving 30 men that gives 
me anxiety, and anyone at all skep- 
tical can get the visual evidence by 
going to Denmark and Glens Falls. I 
have not attempted to discuss the 
minute details of farm labor efficiency. 

The speeding up we need on the 
farm today is mental efficiency 
a good deal than we need commis- 
sions, or hearings, or legislation or 
new marketing. if that speeding up is 
applied to soils and cropning.—fH. FE. 
Cook. 


Gang Plow Coaserves Labor 

Will you explain the possibilities of 
the gang plow? Can they be adjusted 
on rolling land so that thev_ will 
not slide down hill?—[R. S.. Fayette 
County, Pa 


If your conditions are such that you 


do not need to use a_ side-hill plow 
you will find that a gang plow is a 
great labor-saver. One man with a 


gang plow and four horses can turn 
28 inches of soil as easily as one man 
with three horses can turn 16 -inches 
with a walking plow. Seventy-five 
per cent more work is done by using 
one more horse. One man with a 
gang plow and four horses can plow 








The Winter Fly 
Swat it today and keep millions away. 
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874%4% as much as two men with six 
horses and two 16-inch walking plows, 
But this is not all: A gang plow does 
better work than a walking plow. It 
cuts a more uniform furrow, both in 
depth and width. If hard spots exist 
in the field, it plows them out, A 
walking plow will run deeper in soft 
ground than any horse, if the clevis is 
not changed. 

I do not think you will find any 
difficulty in keeping a gang plow in 
proper adjustment on a _ side hill, 
Gang plows generally have provisions 
for setting the wheels so that they wil! 
counteract any tendency to slide down 
hill. For ordinary farm conditions 
you will find that it would be a de. 
cided economy to get such a plow. 


Weaning Healthy Brooder Chicks 


Each season takes its toll of chicks 
from eight to 10 weeks of age, par- 
ticularly at the time when chicks are 
taken from the hot brooder and 
placed in colony houses. One phase 
of this mortality is due to the chicks 
crowding in an effort to keep warm. 
If hardened properly such crowding 
is seldom noticeable. White Leghorns 
seem principally affected and are more 
susceptible to changes in temperature 
than are the heavier breeds. 

Weaning of chicks, when properly 
done, is a gradual process beginning 
at the time when chicks are placed 
under a hover, the temperature being 
gradually lowered about the fifth 
week. Experience shows that a tem- 


perature of 70 degrees is all that is 
required at night. After this time 
artificial heat may be removed alto- 


gether and the chicks allowed to con- 
gregate under the unheated hover. 

‘Toward the seventh week the hover 
may be raised gradually until it is en- 
tirely removed, when the chicks be- 
come accustomed to no heat and no 
hover protection. It is desirable to 
suspend a portable hover in the cen- 
ter of the colony house when the 
chicks are first removed from. the 
brooders. Under this they can con- 
gregate at night. After a few days 
the chicks will get used to their new 
quarters. 


Just the Thing for Pennsylvania— 
Tractors have been very success- 
fully put to a great many more uses 
than the owners anticipated at the 
time they purchased. This has been 
a very backward year in this section 
on account of so much rain, hence 
much shorter time in which to put 
the crops into the ground in season; 
in every instance, the tractor-farmer 
has accomplished at least 5 to 100% 
more work and has done it easier than 
he has ever been able to do hereto- 
fore. The tractor does not cut sucha 
big figure in the actual displacement 
of horses, but, better yet, It speeds up 
the work to a maximum at the time 
that is most necessary. The sowing 
of each crop is finished within a very 
short time after once begun. As far 
as practicability of the three-plow 
tractor on the small farm goes, say 
100 acres and over, there is absolutely 
no question of it in the minds of the 
men who are using them. Usually 
the smaller farmers have other uses 
to put the machine besides farming. 
One man uses his in the fall on a 
small thresher, equipped with wind- 
stacker and feeder, a 16-inch silage 
cutter, and in the winter in a sawmill. 
Farmers are plowing a great deal 
deeper in every case where the tractor 
is used. Kerosene and labor run the 
cost per acre in plowing to about 50 
eents. The small tractor is working 
nicely in conjunction with the small 
thresher, road grader, floats, silo fill- 
ers, hay balers and such machinery, 
and is generally more profitable than 
the large rigs.—[{D. C. Lamb, Con- 
neautville, Pa. 


We have had good success with the 
12-24 tractor purchaseda year ago, and 
believe thatthesuccessful farmer today, 
lieve that the successful farmer today, 
the one who is to make a profit on his 
farm, is the man who realizes the pos- 
sibilities from an economic standpoint 
in the use of the tractor. We believe 
it will be the farm horse in the future 
for heavy work. It is adaptable for 
practically all good size farms in New 
York. Our ‘experience has been that 
it does the work quickly and efficient- 
ly: but of course it is necessary to 
have a man of intelligence and me- 
chanical ability in charge of it, for 
like all machinery it requires intelli- 
gent care in order to have it a profit- 
making machine and to keep it in per- 
fect running order at ali times. 
[Stévens Brothers, Liverpool, N Y¥« 
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For The Men Who Get 4" 


Things Done f 


N your busiest days when there are certain things that must be done regard- 

less of road or weather—then is the time you appreciate Firestone Tires. 

They will get you to town in comfort and on time. Over frozen ruts, sleety 
roads or through deep snow and slush, you can depend on 


ne 


There is no doubt of the mileaze-savin3, they afford. Experience 
has proved that, in every season, on all roads, Firestone Tires 
literally do 3ive Most Miles per Dollar. There is economy 
as well as safety in the Non-Skid lettered tread. Out of that 
added rubber, piled hith in the center, you get 300d-measure 
wear. Fuel-savin3, wi!l interest you at this time especially. 
Unusually long, runs per gallon is the rule on Firestone Tires. 


More Rubber Between Fabric Layers reduces internal friction 
and heat. This extra rubber and thick cushion layer adds 
to resiliency and is most effective in eliminatin, stone bruise. 


Special Enforcement pives stren}th at the bead and holds the 
hinge or bending, point in the ptoper position. 
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Firestone Cord Tires will astonish you with 
their combination of lively, comfortable 
%o0ing, with stout resistance against wear. 








ul 


0G Mo, Firestone equipment best suits’ your 
|. oY a. demands. See him today! 
oof // 
- Susu y 


fe PotawaA| Your dealer is ready with whatever 
{) 
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FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio Branches end Dealers Everywhere 
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Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: CHICAGO 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 

















Wilmington, N.C. 
Augusta, Ga, 
Houston, Texas, 
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Strong, sturdy, peach, 
trees, etc., of 
erate prices, 
Includes 
trees, berry plants, 


the finest proved varieties, at mod- 


remarkable practical 
vines, 
from 166 plants for $6.00 to 259 for 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SoH, 








pear, apple and aan 








group offers of 
garden roots, etc.— 
$7.75. 
wOmnTOME, 

i, 
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Get your FREE "COPY Beeler ae 








+ ] All Maple Sugar 
GRIMM S Maple Syrup Evaporators miiers ‘shout 
Diace orders ROW. for the G. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SAP 
RPouTs “RUC KETS, COVERS and all other supplies and have a SUPERIOR 

UILPMENT for the Season mf 1918. There will be a great demand for MAPLE 
XT SPRING, owing to the fact that the Maple Product 

VAPORATOR, you will make a 

quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. Weare ~~ § to sup- 

Advise the number of trees you wish to tap anc 
quote you size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 


G. H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 


RUP and SUGAR NE} 
4 practically exhausted. With a GRIMM EVA 
ply you promptly 


you valuable 
information 








Catalogue “C’’ sent upon request 








Bearing Age Trees 
Fruit Two Years After Planting 
WELLS Home Garden COLLECTION 
5 ev aits for $1.85 
1 Abundance Plom 1 Wealthy Apple 


1 M'tmorency Cherry 1 Bartlett Pear 
1 Black Tartariea Sweet Cherry 
All 5 Trees 8 ft. High For $1.85 
Pa - In he eee 
of Fruit Trees, Sensi Fruits — | 

Wells Wholesale Nurseri 
210 Wellsley Ave., Dansville, N. ¥. 
























Apple, 2 Yr., 6-7 ft, : 
Poach, 1 Yr., 5-6 ft., 3- ft. 50 
5 Assorted Bearing Age Trees for $1. 70 
First Class Trees and Safe Delivery Guaran- 
text. Free Catalog of Complete Line. 
THE WM. J. REILLY NURSERIES 
24 Ossian Street Danaviile, N. Y¥. 


















strong guarantee. Cata- 
log shows lowest 1918 prices 
Kelly Gros. Wholesale Nurseries 





TT Malin Street, Dansville, Hew York 











PEACH & APPLE 
2c &up 


Pear, Plam, Oherry, Small Frolts. Swouberetee Vines, Nats, ote. 
onxvinn HALE BUDDED trom Bearing J. a TREES. 


TREES 


GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for free catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, Cleveland, Tenn, 





Mention A A When You Write, 


| |e Ecveobtaceyemmas ts! 





VV Sets — > 


* Amtans 


e —— Stanpaao 
will spray your trees , for several years 
at one cost. A trial will convince you 

'6* PERFECT Spray hose in 50-ft. lengths 
coupled. 6-ply. 
14" STERLINGWORTH reel spray hose 
in 500-ft. lengths 

Either kind stands 600-!b. test. 

For any power or hand sprayer. 


$15.00 for 100 feet > 
Express prepaid Immediate shipment 
Hamilton Rabber Mfg. Company 
204 Meade Street Trenton, N. J. 



































Strawberries 


—eaee AND OTHER KINDS 








ete, 35 years experience. 
Catalog tree, wane todayy s address 








L. J. Parmer, Box 812, Pulaski, N. ¥. 





Asparagus Roots, best seed 
trawbe Plants corn, strong germination 
test of 100 per cent. Ringlet 

Barred rie cues from best_blood. Catalog free. 
JOHN W. HA = MARION STATION, MD. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 
On large orders of small fruit plants. assortment 
of the BUST new, aad cd varieties. Catalog in 


colors free 
A. L. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. 
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Fall Bearing Strawberries 

T. Le WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 

A few years ago W. A. Collins start- 
ed to raise plants, truck and straw- 
berries in Clearfield county. Pa. He 
has since built two greenhouses in 
which he raises two crops of lettuce 
in fall and winter and a crop of plants 
in spring, thus his work covers the 
whole year. 

Mr Collins has been quite success- 
ful in growing fall-bearing strawber- 
ries. Three-eighths of an acre of Su- 
perb was planted May 10, 1915, ia 
double staggered rows. the plants 12 
inches apart and rows SO inches. About 
800 pounds complete fertilizer was 
drilled between the plants in the 
double row. 

The first picking was made August 
20 and the last October 15, giving an 
entire yield of 2800 quarts for the fall 
crop. They sold at 15 cents a quart 
wholesale, although the retail price 
was from 20 to 30 cents. The next 
spring, 1916, the same bed yielded 
1300 quarts of berries, which were 
sold wholesale at 8 cents a quart. The 
following are Mr Collins’s figures for 
receipts and expenses for the two 
crops, each from a three-eighths acre: 


FIGURES ON FALL STRAWBERRY CROP 
2800 quarts at 15 cents ........ $420.00 
Picking at 2 cents . ‘aes 56.00 
EE 6 hits ican Big ainwieke otha eee 15.00 
Baskets and crates .. «+ 20.00 
Plowing and preparing ‘ground oa 4.00 
Planting and cultivating ....... 12.00 
Net returns. fall crop .......... 313.00 

DETAILS ON SPRING CROP 
1300 quarts at 8 cents ......... $108. 4 
Picking at 1% cents ..........6. 18. 
Baskets and crates ........-es08 sO 
Net returns, spring crop ........ 76.50 
PWotal Met POCMPMS occ cccccscs $389.50 
The soil on which these berries 


were grown is a heavy clay loam and 
is slow in drying out after rain. Noth- 
ing was used on the crop except fhe 
800 pounds complete fertilizer but the 
soil was in good condition when the 
plants were set. Two years before a 
crop of tomatoes on the same ground 
were slightly manured and the ground 
seeded to winter vetch, which made a 
fine growth. This was turned under 
the following spring and 10 one-horse 
loads of well-rotted manure along with 
300 pounds of high grade fertilizer 


was well disked in and the lot 
planted in cucumbers. 
No cover crop was put in, but the 


strawberries were planted the follow- 
ing spring. The late summer and fall 
of 1915 was extremely hot and damp 
and Mr Collins estimates at least one- 
fourth of the crop was lost by the rot- 
ting and softening of berries that 
were thus rendered unfit for market. 
Practically the same weather condi- 
tions prevailed during the ripening 
season in the spring of 1916, when 
the loss was even more than with the 
fall crop. The clayey character of the 
soil made the loss all the greater. 

On May 22, 1917, one-half acre of 
land on which a cucumber and cauli- 
flower crop had been grown in 1916. 
was set with Superb plants 12 inches 
apart in double staggered rows, the 
rows 3 feet apart. Blossoms were 
kept off until July 1 and runners were 
kept cut on one-half the patch, but 
let grow and produce a crop of plants 
on the other half. 

Picking was begun August 1, and 
was ended by the frost of September 
10, which cut the normal yield in two. 
The spring was cold and late, delay- 
ing plant setting three weeks. Wet 
and unseasonable weather destroyed a 
lot of blossoms and berries in the 
growing season. Plants are in condi- 
tion for a spring crop in 1918. 
Details on Fall Crop of 1917 


Sold 1028 quarts by the crate at 20 
cents a quart $205.60, crates and bas- 
kets $5, plowing, harrowing and cul- 
tivating $11, hoeing and picking blos- 
soms and runners $12, 300 ~-pounds 
steamed bone $7.50. picking at 2 cents 
a quart $20.46, a total expense of 





$56.60, leaving a net profit of $149.54, 
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Coming Work with Fruit 
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_be without foundation after a 

















Mr Collins believes that to get best 
returns from the fall-bearing straw. 


berry a good spring crop must ba 
obtained also, and to do so, the prep- 
aration of the soil must include heayy 
manuring. More fertilizer is neces. 


sary than for the spring croppers. In 
setting an acre he uses 3) two-lorse 
loads of well-rotted manure broad. 
casted after plowing and well worked 
into the soil. If the manure is not 
obtainable he uses one to 114 tong 
raw fine ground bone and 300 pounds 
potash if obtainable at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr Collins has tried the Progressive, 
but it did not succeed well, although 
he admits that it might do better on 
a lighter soil. He is especially pleased 
with Superb because of its ability not 
only to bear a good fall crop but to 
yield almost as many berries the next 
spring as the best spring croppers. 


Co-operating with Canada 

Canada will not import farm labor 
from this country without the consent 
of the United States; Americin em- 
ployers will not import Canadian la 
bor without the consent of Canada 
This co-operation was announced at 
Washington. This country will con- 
tribute to the demands across the 


border from any surplus of uwunem- 
ployed labor that may be aviuilable 
here at the time wanted, but home 


demands are to be filled first. 
Differences in time of harvesting 
crops are expected to permit the use 
of the same laborers in both countries 
without handicap to either. Last sea- 
son grain harvest crews began work 
in June and July in Oklahoma, con- 
tinuing north, finally completing their 
work late in the autumn in Canada. 





Some of our scientific authorities 
have misled fruit growers by their 
opposition to miscible oil in its so- 
called injury to trees by continued 
use. This assumption I have found to 
long 
period discarding the poorer mixtures 
that have been put out. Many visi- 
tors coming to see my orchards are 
impressed by the luxury of the foliage, 
which is due to long freedom from 
insects that are constantly working 
upon it.—[George T. Powell, Colum- 
bia County, N Y. 
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Who’s Who 
in Agriculture 
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Doing His Bit 
FRED S. GLAES, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA 
I want to tell the readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist how Joseph H. Liv- 
ingston of Salix, Pa, has done his bit 
this last summer in farming. Mr Liv- 
ingston is an aged gentleman in his 
82d year. He raised 6 bushels of 
oats, 39 bushels of wheat, 36 bushels 
of potatoes, 0) bushels of corn, made 
12 tons of hay, fattened two hogs 
from which over 400 pounds of pork 


were made, raised truck and_ sold 
same to the tune of $704. 
Mr Livingston did all the work 


himself, except cutting the wheat and 
putting this wheat in the barn and 
threshing the wheat and oats. When 
an old gentleman like th one is 50 
eagerly doing his bit in raising food 
products, it clearly shows what the 
old men of America may do when 
they are aroused to a high pitch of 
endeavor. 


Markets for Soft Corn — A recent 
survey made by the bureau of mar- 
kets shows 154 grain driers in opera 
tion and 17 in addition under con 
struction; combined capacity °3,(100,- 
000 bushels corn every 24 hours. 
While this survey is not inclusive it 

is sufficiently so to allay rumors there 
wail be no market for soft corn. It 
can be dried for the producer at a cost 
of % to 21%4 cents per bushel and 
sold in-dried condition. ‘The closing 
of many distilleries under the f0 
control act has by no means destroyed 
the market for soft corn. 
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Bien ee a a 
Market Gardening | 50,000 Bushels 
= Northern grown from Pedigree stock Seed. 
_ en | Every bushel saved from fields free from 
: f ; blight and stored in frost proof ware- 
Growing Limas in the East houses, The ‘‘best 15"’ varieties, early, 
S. HM. GAREKOL, MARYLAND intermediate and late, in any quantity from 
I find that lima beans pay fairly : oo” ae Ohios, Cobblers, 
well, as there is a steady demand for isvertiL@iia ninitt —— anistees, Bovees, Queens, 
them all through the season, while the SS Giants, Moneymakers, Mountains, Gold 
Do not let your “war garden” price holds better than for some vege- | we) Yours Coins, Uncle Sams, Rurals, Carmans, 
be a failure this year by. lack tables. Of the bush ‘beans, I grow the Raleighs and Dibble’s Russets, of which 
of knowledge of what to plant, Fordhook, which is a popular variety over a thousand customers say, ‘* Best po- 
how to plant and when to plant. of ioe Lge forms. This variety 4 mpped ay — i than a 
rields well, ¢ ir peri : undred repor 
iN Dreer’s Garden Book for 1918 ane on prom Pen Ps ne bong ae more oe aan to oon.” er 
thoritative guide to all a ee wae : 
ast is an au k f both greatly extends the season. None of Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog and Special 
we garden wor or bo vege- the bush limas will yield as much as Price List FR 
be tables. - flowers. Cultural the pole beans, as they do not make Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 
D- directions by experts. sO much vine. Among the pole varie- Honeoye Falls,N.Y. BoxA 
vy 256 pages; four full page ties we prefer the Leviathan. This is Headquarters for Seed Pot 
Os. color plates and four full pagé a green seeded sort coming in early, Serer: Corn. , Spring Wheat, to "Aufelte: 
In duotone plates; also hundreds and a heavy yielder. 
se of . photographic illustrations. Lima beans demand a long season 
id- Acopy free if you tion this and continuous growth. A very rich 
ed ; = soil is said to be undesirable for bean. 
DREER’S CRIMSON BALL RAD- . . ° 9 ° 
0t ISH—a very quick maturing, dainty growing, as it ‘will produce an Harris Hill— Selected P otatoes ! 
3 little radish of mi vor; skin abundance of vines at the expense of Pp 
w ' : otatoes grown from seed selected from the best 
ds ond eh 4 with red. fruit. I have not found this the case, hills. This seed produces much more uniform and 
ole seme however, with limas. -The lima bean J healthy crops than common seed potatoes. Our 
HENRY A. DREER thrives best when the soil is rich; in catalogue gives list of varieties and prices. 
ve, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. fact, good lima beans cannot be grown Harris’ Garden and Field Seeds 
gh in poor soil. It is important that only are standard for quality. There are none better. 
on the earliest and quickest soil be used, The per cent that germinates is marked on the 
ed es and that quickly available fertilizer ag By ty hy parte len: Rnwh, llnre 
- Hoffman’s Northwest Clover Seed J) 2PPled when the seeds are quantity: Youwsnt Batelaa ty Seeds 
planted. a good garden—start 
xt i a Shonet Gem the ctates The ground for limas is carefully tage — Label onevery Lot’ 
df. th je -orke ‘ rave catalogue, a uy di- 
See Be ene || Sects repared, Twas ty emoes \ol'snow many 
an y Mountains, i 3 . ssing sts at wholesale. Ac? too t 
Vin west” C manure late in the fall and turn under. - JOSEPH HARRIS CO. giro y . 
aa Earlier, Hardier In the spring I disk thoroughly. I Box 26 Coldwater, N. Y. of this feed germinate | 
at and More Preductiv lay off the rows 3 feet apart and 
a aa plant the bush variety 24 inches in 
* wast “Altalfe Sead bas tong the row, and the pole variety 30 
7 Beed, Ainike'and sothy Seed inches apart. The rows always g0 
at Slike advantage. It is sariter, north and south so that the sun may 
. ro ye gh FL have full access. The south and ; 
os because of its survival of southeast exposure and sun slope are 66 Ww. 9? 
est winte: 
he ductive, because of its ex best, but a skillful grower will pro- — AS THEY GROW THEIR F, ME GRO §$ 
n- vitality. | ‘*NORTHWEST”’ 1 . bi a bo By planting Isbell’s Northern grown Clover and Alfalfa, you are assured of full, 
slo Stee Sood queceets sees duce as big a crop on the northeast queven stands, and good hay crops—free from weeds. Isbell’s field seeds are 23 ’ 
WEST "’ seed need be sown side of a cold hill. perfectly acclimated, heavy yielding straine, ‘The seed ie as bright and clean 
no per acre. s P P Atos new money. 200,000 planters know Isbell’s good seeds. 
; _Hetiman’s 1918 Catalog Exercise Care at Sowing Time + ——Write for Isbell Catalog and Free Samples, 
n of valuable hints for i ‘ i — 30° Get this guide to better seed and bi ields, Let us send yo yles & 
~ wringersper itatersgecd [| | Limas should not be planted until 53 Se wien tt te ae part esc R2w ia So Nand Se as/ 
on pon Fey ae the soil becomes thoroughly warm. ©‘ 02 \\ famous varieties—all strains—sold direct. Send a postcard today. } 
Grass Seeds. It is free, with The best time to plant is as soon after 
a- you mention -~ a — % a rain as the land is in good order. Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 
rk A.H. HOFFMAN, Inc. Planted then, the seedlings ‘will, in \ 989 MECHANIC STREET JACKSON, MICH. 
= Landlovilie, Lancaster Go., Pa. most cases, get through the ground FREE SEED TESTER 
> 
rT before the next shower comes and 
Me forms a crust. All means are em- 
0s ployed to guard against a heavy crust 
oir forming cape the hsisge ‘The end ot Let us send you our cataldég of seeds—it's dif- 
0- the shoots will often break off quite ferent. It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed 
ed Reliable and Full of Life badly if forced to push through a stiff SQUARE DEAL. Just drop a postal today and see the , ia buying your seeds 
to i SPECIAL OFFER crust, but the real trouble is that the ia country. FORREST SEED CO., Box 30, Cortland, N. Y. 
ng Made to build New Business. A trial stem will be, unable to lift the first ~ ¥ 
os will make you our permanent customer. pair of beans, and the whole plant 
he PRIZE COLLECTION Rodtch. 17 will in consequence be stunted. It is 
— a said that beans planted with eyes 
re, down break through the ground. The 
= P trouble of placing each seed may be 
ng m VARANTEED T0 PLease, justified, when expensive seed is used, pal Ae Spencer Sweet Peas 
rite today; mention this paper. or in small gardens, but on a com- are the most beautiful and easiest to Bigg est Bargain this season. 
™ ; ‘ , , AS grow of all flowers, They bloom from efty. absolutely Guaranteed 
SEND 10 CENTS mercial scale this is questionable. early summer until late fall. Eve fubjeet’ Government test. et 
808 ¢ < 0 wri w fo ee G 
msover postage and pecking and re- I scatter a handful of fertilizer in — a samples mWe want you to see our 
pe ne ee Caan the hill. Then I make the hills 14 Latest Variety Spencera qoehy, on we wae ee ee ee 
nearly level with the surface. I dro put up in 14 separate full sized pack- y hangs - ae eabliabed ‘Seeds 
y % P ages, sent post paid to any address in — ~ y.¥ os one ic if 
about six seeds in a hill. This is too the United States on receipt of 81.00. our money ba 
e . Order this wonderful assortment at ee want it, Satisfaction our 
thick for a good crop, but we pull out once and get ny free bookiet on the rst aim. Clover ¢ 
some plants later on. I believe in shal- Srey ne SVeceeed’ Gntalen sont toe 
low planting, 1 inch of cover being on request. Spars catalon. OF A ’ 
enough. This is where some make a D. B. GuRNEY, Pres. Ak menny sie DSO VARIETIES FREE) 
J mistake; they plant too deep, putting Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
. the seeds down where the ground is 138 Guraey Square, Yankton, S. D. 
ri- Have satisfied thousands of cold. This causes them to rot, as FIELD SEEDS 
nil Bases A ae — the lima is a lover of heat. Our polesf - Our ro selected and cleaned to 
i ‘ e ; shi . ray ERDLESS ¢ e. r 
- 5 Choice. Vegetabnes 10c are set in the old-fashioned way Ther will go spook farther than ordinary 
kt I pkt. each postpaid of the following popular known to everybody, planting the field Sood, nearly always adding enough to 
1is varieties. Tomato, Early Jewel; Lettuce, Big a the orop to pay for themselves. Samples and 
of Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; Rad- beans around the pole. I prepare the catalog includ\ng"How to Know Goed Seeds” ” free. 
als Searlet Globe; Carrot, Denver poles in the winter. Cedar and sassa- GOOD AS CAN be GROWN teday. 0.M.SCOTT & SONS CO., CO iiatn Se, Mergertline 
a - “qaratoa FREE. _ |fras make a very good pole. I find, Prices Below All Others 
rs, Cas:sina valuable {nformation om gue: however, that good use may be had will give a lot of new Wholesale 
- cesaf denin, ts all #' tandard : s 
rk tart of Fogetables Gower and field seeds. from most any kind of wood, even sorts free with every order Prices 
id gum or white birch, ff tt is handled I fill. Buy and test. Return xtra nary big, values. Ne w tested recleaned soed. sood. 
_— ity guaran! subjec your approva 
1 iat) means are employed to conserve . "Big Catalog FREE Sitaita Sate cone ‘ail (phy 
nd Slepeeesen ‘ Mp0} : ices and big valuable profit-sharing Seed Gui de Bree. 
nd the poles. I cut the poles a few one yb meg A = vee |ERICAN MUTUAL SEE! seb So. Sent 328 OHICAMO, 
en me gpg oo is necessary. I a and your neighbors’ ph tan 
so them for a couple of seasons, or until R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, It 
% they begin to show signs of weakness s seal SEEDS aia. 
e , H wn Timoth cialt: 
near the ground, then I shave off 58 ome grown Limothy a specialty 
p veral New Features, ~ about 10 inches and sharpen again. I $ Grass and Field Seeds 
of *~ Seve If buyers, write for. prices and samples 
wa rat ned Coneaes a can then use the poles for a few sea- Pent etree 
gf owers of Asters and other seeds in America. sons more. All of the old and weak lover and a aiced—the finest grass gf “ ra foe U. J, Gover 
nt lag section. Our greenhouses tn oxsipful intorma- poles I use on the inside of the patch, everywhere You will ret Sa ee e acs good. bill by 
ir Gueeetel Law ag St dnd deserioes leading leaving the outside rows for the new Sood Caite ee asa Secs. all kinds’ Write today. 
“ae Vegetabies, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants an and strong ones, making them act as AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO. Dept. 528 , Chicago, lil, R i I 
ie i de, the best we hava lesned. we Garden ial windbreaks for the ones inside. -_ 4 ural Improvement 
e eresting ooKie ‘ 
0, Both are absolutely free. I give frequent and thorough culti- "SAMPLE OUR SEED By F. A. Waugh 
rs. Send for your copies today, before you forget. vation with a horse cultivator, just Mor Coa Ever ae needs better roads, better 
it JAMES VICK’S SONS I ith ‘ tT also .40 pene a oy Earliest aasimnool bclidings pind grounds, better farm 
re 2 Stone Street, Boas, © . the same as I do wi corn. “ Round Red Radish, Earliest Lettuce. 10c to new par ag - 
It The Flower City some hoeing. At the second hoeing a @. %. Robt ge ty = in FREE. ments which the citi2s always have, but ‘which the 
ost a little earth is drawn toward the plants 3 Se eee ae wae pecans heck aneteins 
e: 118) : ese req 2 ts » 0 
nd PURE FARM SEEDS to support them. The bean patch A Nt oO yf yy uirements are and how 
ns Pune moth Alsike, Alfalfa. Oats and all kinds o should never be-hoed or worked at your WAR GARDEN eee eee ae wa gran 5x7 inches. 320 pages. Cloth. 
ed thee rene SEEDS irect frose prodecer te customer; times when it is wet, as there is much diagrams aor brandnew boc. Send 10¢ for it to the ORANGE JUDD CO.,315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
A.C. Hoyt & Co. 0x A.Fosteria, Ohfe | danger of rust or blighting. DeLaMARE CO., 440-C, W. 37th St., New York.{ Catalog Countryside Books (ree 
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: Looking Toward 1918 Crops 
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Buckwheat as Aid to Wheat Crop 
failure of the wheat 
crop and the natural adaptability of 
buckwheat to sections with hort 
growing seasons should make its use 
more universal this time Buckwheat 
is very sensitive to both low and high 


The partial 


temperature With cool nights and a 
fair supply of moisture it will with- 
stand considerable heat This quality 
especially adapts it to high mountain 
elevations 

While light well-drained lonmy 
soils are usuallv considered best for 
buckwheat, it is not at all exacting .n 
its soil requirements. On f@rtile, poor- 
ly cultivated lands it produces better 
crops than any other grain, but it re- 
ponds with greatly increased vields 
o good treatment Soil acidity does 
not seem to hinder its growth. Rich 


oils, especially those well supplied 
with nitrogen, are unsuitable They 
tend te cause lodging Lodged buck- 
wheat seldom recovers 

tuckwheat may be sown on left- 


where an- 


over land, on meadow, or 

other crop has failed, or on land too 
poor for other crops Prepare the 
seed bed as thoroughly as for wheat, 
oats or corn At the present price of 


al id 


recommend- 


fertilizers, 200 to SO 
phosphate to the 


pounds of 


acre is 


ed for soil poor to medium in fertilit 
The rate ofl seeding varies from 

three to five pecks, four pecks being 

the usual amount It may be broad- 


east and harrowed in, or planted with 


as wheuat 


the grain drill the same 

Where it is possible the Jatter method 
is most satisfactory and requires les 
eed Depth of planting hould be 
between 1 and 2 inches Three va- 
rieties—Japanese, Silver Hull ind 
Common Gray—are commonly grown 
The Japanese u ll msidered 
the best vielder 


Testing an Acre of Corn 


A. B. KATKAMIER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 

For a number of vears my soil had 
been producing about 70 bushels of 
corn per acre I was not satistied 
ind concluded to see what T could do 
to increase the yield, especially as on 
my small farm the only place for corn 
was a measured acre of round 


which had 
This soil 
but the 
mulched lightt, with 
material When 
picked the soil had 
planted to string beans, 


been in 
had received no man 
had been 


trawberries 


trawberrte 
some o 

berries were 
plowed and 


the last 
been 


which were a 


very light crop owing to dry weather 
At the last cultivation of the beans, 
rye was sowed for a cover crop This 
was plowed under on May 2 fF 
sowed broadcast.7-¥}) pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer and then dragged 
the ground twice over 

The rows were marked 5% _ feet 
apart, and the corn planted with 
hand planter two kernels every 18 


When I could see 
the length of the row 
After the second 


inches in the row 
the young corn 


| began cultivation 


cultivation 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
were applied broadcast, and the corn 
hand-hoed Four more  cultivations 
were given and just before the last 
ultivation I again broadcasted 100 
pounds nitrate of soda 

About a week after the last culti- 
ation all remaining weed: were 
pulled The crow rot 48 young corn 
plants, the purple crackle 56 and the 
pheasants 164, making a total of 24S 
corn plants lost to the birds Other 
vise the stand of corn was about 
perfect as I used tested seed from 


rome-grown eight-rowed Yellow -lint 
As the corn was cut it was shocked 
it the two long sides of the plot tn 


order that I might sow the ground 
to rve This acre of corn yielded 172 
bushels of ears, or more than 10) 


wherries and in the 


than it had 


used for the str 


bushels*of corn, more 
ever produced before. I attribute 
this fact to the humus in the mulch 


used for the strawberries and in the 


i 
rye plants, to the commercial | ferti- 
lizer, the absolutely clean cultivation, 
good seed and the fairly thick stand; 


no one factor predominating. 


Method with Southern Potatoes 


» BB. LEWIS, WALKER COUNTY, ALA 

I grow potatoes on a small scale, 
never more than one acre at a time. 
iy plan is to plant in 442 or 5-foot 


mw is early as I can in tte spring, 
and cover light Then [I put from 
three to five two-horse loads of ma- 
nure and about 4) pounds of com- 
erclal fertilizer wn top of them 
rroadcust, never letting the fertilizer 
come in direct contact with the pota- 
toes When the potatoes begin Ao 


sprout | harrow down flat with a sec- 


tion harrow, and keep on harrowing 
until the plants are well up. If frost 
is expected, [ cover them with earth, 
using a small turn plow for the pur- 
pose. Then I keep down the wees 
until the plants come up again, which 
will be in ashort time. This deepens 
the root system and saves hoeing. 

I keep the fields clean by plowing 
or harrowing until the vines are 5,or 
ti inches high. Then | plant corn, cot- 
ton, sorghum or sweet potatoes be- 
tween the rows, and make two crovs 
with a single application of manure. 
Then by sowing oats or vetch in the 
full [I keep the land producing some- 
thing all the time I always get 50 to 
1%) bushels of Irish potatoes and 20 


to *X) bushels of corn, or 1000 pounds 
of cotton, or from ™ to 6 gallons of 
if from an acre handled this way. 


Drafted Farm Labor 

CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y¥ 
paper states 
recommended 
defective city 


EE. M. ANDERSON, 
An article in a daily 
Whitman has 
drafting the physically 


hat Gov 


men to work on our farms, stating 
they could be of inestimable value as. 
farm laborers Sec Houston seems to 
be reconimending a similar plan, and 
no doubt both gentlemen consider it 

ecticable and wise to drift from 

e farms all the young men who 
know how to farm and can give 
eflicient service. Now if these men 
ionestly do not know better than to 


so critical a 
pitiable illus- 
judgement. 


idvocate such a policy at 
time, they are certainly 
trations of misdirected 


How much would a city man 
physically unfit to be a soldier (and 
we know that, in actual practice, 


minor defects in no way disqualify a 
man for army service), drafted and 
working for soldier's pay, amount to 
on a farm? Any farmer with any 
common sense at all knows just how 
val ble the services of these men 
would be. 

Another idea of Mr Houston's is to 
see that any able-bedied men who 
ire not doing a full and useful day's 
work shall be fully and regularly em- 
ployed. This would be all right if the 
rich, who never think of working, be 
forced to earry their share of the 
labor's burden the sume as the poor; 


but it is obvious that the actual 
working of the plan would be the 
enslaving of the poor by the rich. 
The real soiution of the problem 
lies in leaving the available help on 
the farms, assuring them that they 
will continue to be left, and paying 
them for their produce just as many 
manufacturers are paid for theirs, a 
guaranteed profit of 10% above the 


cost of 


production 





Engaged in Agriculture are 1,500,- 


(1X) women Of this number 750,000 
ire under WO. vears old, and 1,050,000 
are negroes, nrostly in the cotton 
state These figures ure sent out from 
Washington by the division on wom- 
en's war work. The department of 
igriculture recommends that women 
be trained to manage horses so they 
in drive reapers, binders and culti- 


vators: those who understand auto. 
obiles could, with a little more traim- 
ing, operate the farm tractors, 


at Bayonne, N J, had stored 
‘\) barrels flour in a warehouse, The 
authorities found 300 were enough 
and confiscated 600 barrels to be sold 
at market price. 
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American Agriculturist, 
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Should do so again this year. Farms should 


made precisely as in the past, 
Rock or AcidePhosphates used. 
Potash as formerly, 


crop to mére perfect growth and development, and thus 


again maintained. 


have received of our prominent brands for 1917. 


Again the Farmer’s Opportunity 


Farmers obtained Record Prices for Produce last year. 


run to capacity and proper fertilizers liberally used. 


Use Mapes Manures 


Their Standard Absolutely Maintained in Field and State Experiment Stations 


All during the war the Mapes Manures were made and are being 
under pledge to supply the Phosphoric 
Acid from Animal Bone and Guano, made available without acidity; no 
While they do not contain as 
they do hold enough to greatly aid the present 


balance of its necessary Potash being taken from latent soil supplies. 
Our splendid record with the State Experiment Stations of 1916 


We give below the average of all the Station Analyses which we 


be 


much 


insure the 





1917 ANALYSES 





MAPES POTATO 
——Phos. Acid ——_—, 
Ammonia Available Total 
Average of six State 
Station Analyses ...........ee08:> 4.95 7.74 9.08 
CSREES oc bce rincccceccesniawans 4.50 8. 8. 
GENERAL SPECIAL 
Average of four State 
Station Amalyses ......... 2. 29 6.22 %.04 
GRR on oe ct cncecencuccs nner 7. 6. 8, 
TOBACCO STARTER, IMPROVED 
Average of four State 
Station Analyses .............e+- 5.23 6.14 8.33 
SE so an cn enses ccacasens ewes 5. 6. 8, 
CORN MANURE 
Average of four State 
entien AMRIFESD 2c. ccceeccesces 3.24 7.67 10.74 
GROEN co cccsccernasascncadonns 3. 8. 10, 
TOP DEESSER, FULL STRENGTEH 
Average of three State 
eee 12.12 6.27 8.36 
GERD in ov v6.6 060 esencueesasens 12 5. 8. 
TOBACCO MANURE 
Average of two State 
Station Analyses ........ - 10.24 6.34 8.45 
eer ee 10. 8. 
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We are equally proud of the results in the field. 
most excellent, 
so enable it to avail itself to the utmost of the 
Potash in the soil. 

Order at once. 
be sure of having your Fertilizer when you want it. 


‘ Branch, 239 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 


They have been 
fully substantiating our theory as to the advisability of 
supplying at least limited Potash to aid the crop to make a start, and 
latent supplies of 


Under this year’s conditions it is the only way to 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company 
Central Bullding, 143 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
























ers — 
cleaned Seed—Gov.- 
ernment Tested. 


Guaranteed as represented, sold Ln ay Government or Plate test 
want no custemers to seed unless they are convinced they 
decided bargain. That is aay sooner oe, 

days’ time for testing. Don't Pay two profits on 
the best at right prices and save money. 





COMPARE OUR QUALITY AND LOW PRICES 


Bargains you can’t duplicate on all Field and Grass Seed of all kinds. Be sure 
to investigate before you bu *Tt means dollare to you. We are the larg 
est growers and dealers in selli g divest ¢ to he Farm the Farmer a 


| — a best ob 
nes toe this fact. Get our lié-page cat 

Write today for special oneee a and nd samglen, Jy a 
yee wish to buy. it will mean money to rite 


oct A. BERRY SEED co. 


728 










Teste: 


mS SSS 


FREE 


Saves You RY 


ON PURE 


narant: ed 





money and have a 


Welenteiees ve snved money 20 
Seed. Write to roy 


and get 


ri uarters 
Also have some high-testing seed corn. Write us today. 


BEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS; GET OUR SAMPLES AND <> 
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My Alfalfa is the genuine 

Cossack, grown from the orig- 

inal seed imported from Russia by 

Prof. N. E. Hansen of Brookings, S. D. It 

is the hardiest of all alfalfas and will not kill out. 
BIG CROPS PERMANENTLY 

Tt will yield 5 tons to the acre on good ground. 

ty) fer 10 Ibs. (enough to plant 2 acres ) only 

$15.00. FREE—with your order, }% bushel of 

oy Iowa 103 White Kherson co Send 

your order NOW. New 1918 Seed and Nursery 








GRASS SEED 


FREE EE SAMPLES é: Fries 


48 5 bo wetsigversisto 


. Si to $s: ia 
thy 85.50. w _ 


big 
e which explains all, 
Write 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 628 Chicago, lllinlt 


———— 





Catalog free on request. D. B. GuENeY, Pres. 
GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
138 Guracy Square, Yankton, S. D. 








ree in colors explains | 
Free Catalog how you can save 

money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to at 
any runn i ng 


goer, Send for 
it today. 


hortioulture generally. 





315 Fourth Avenue, 


| PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING 
By M. G. Kains 
This volume was prepared to meet 
practical and amateur ¥¥s and studenis 
t is 
by photographs of specimens which show 
and bed practices. This book will meet the re 
quirements of everyone who has plants or ease to 
prune, 425 pages, 5% x 8 inches, cloth. Price $2 
ORANGE su00 COMPANY 
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New York 
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Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St.,Quiney Mi. : 
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Quails Need Protectors 

p, A, MICHEL, BUTLER COUNTY, PA 

Since the extinction of qual in our 
state is so apparent, I earnestly plead 
with you to lend a column of your 
yalued paper for the protection of our 
feathered friend, the quail, whose work 
as an exterminator of beetles and bugs 
is so valuable to the agricultural pub- 
lic that it should have a more rigid 
protection by the law-makers of our 
state. For the accomplishment of 
this work I earnestly ask of you to 
urge every reader to do his part in 
having the quail placed with the 
songsters, and as such protected. There 
are men in this state who claim that 
quail are on the increase, while others 
tell us that the reason why the quail 
due to the 


is not more plentiful is 
lack of feeding by farmers and 
I venture to say that 


sportsmen. . 
neither of these statements is correct, 
for if the first were true why do the 
game commissioners + and protectors 
import thousands of quail annually 
from Mexico and the southern states? 
And if the second statement were true 
why were quail so plentiful 30 years 
ago when their protection by the 
farmer and sportsman was not as good 
as it is today? 

The principal reason is the exces- 
sive bag and season’s limit allowed 
the hunter in former years, which has 
taken away the seed and left but few 
birds to replenish the slaughtered 
millions. While it must be admitted 
that many quail perish annually in 
severe weather when the ground is 
covered with a heavy mantle of snow 
or sleet and ice, it must not be for- 
gotten that sch was ever the fate 
of the auail in years gone by when 
their natural cover and protection by 
the farmers was not as good as it is 
today, and when their natural enemies 
such as the owl, hawk, weasel and fox 
were more numerous than they are 
at the present day. These now are 
eagerly sought by hunters and trap- 
pers for their bounty and pelts. 

I ask you to publish this letter, and 
add any and all suggestions you see fit 
for the protection of quail in Pennsyl- 
vania. Please urge every reader of 
your paper to appeal to their repre- 
sentatives for the protection of the 
quail. I repeat again, protect the 
quail for the good they do our agri- 
cultural public. 

Note—Ohio has placed the quail on 
the song list and has taken this great 
friend of the farmer out of the list 
to be hunted by gamesters. We join 
with other friends of the quail in 
asking that this protection be ex- 
tended to quail in every state.—[The 
Editor. 


Drifting Toward Starvation 

The stumbling block to an adequate 
food supply for domestic consumption 
as well as support of our own and 
allied soldiers is the too evident in- 
tention of keeping prices down to pro- 
ducers and leaving them in doubt as 
to exactly what is to be done.. If 
there were more inducement to raise 
crops and stock than there is to make 
candy, to run a retail or wholesale 
store, to make munitions or ships, or 
to do a dozen and one other things, 
there is not a shadow of a doubt but 
what many more people would be- 
come producers of food, and the thou- 
Sands of farmers already in the game 
Would manage to speed up production. 
Anyone, be he producer, consumer or 
Middleman, must agree to this upon 
thought and exercise of common horse 


Sense. Conversely, when agriculture 
Offers less inducement than these 
Other industries, people leave the 
farm and many of those remaining 
are a half-discouraged, if not dis- 
Bruntled, lot, who work far below 
their maximum ability. The inevi- 


table result of this situation, where 
Producers cease ‘to produce and be- 
come consumers, is less and less food, 
finally becoming insufficient for the 
demands. Normally, under the law 
of supply and demand, the shortage 
brings up the price and the higher 
Price constitutes the necessary induce- 
ment to increase the supply. Thus, 
Ratural laws tend to balance and 
Stabilize an industry. But with the 
+ age have come two powerful factors 
0 upset our normal equilibrium.. On 
a hand a large number of food pro- 
— have been called away from 
4¢ farm to lower the production of 
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1918, and on the other hand, 
an increased demand above normal for 
food products. The second factor is 
that the “powers that be” step in and 
arbitrarily suspend the law of supply 
and demand so far as it influences 
prices. That is, they limit the price 
beyond which a food product may 
sell. Examples are sugar, flour, pork, 
milk, and within a few days, creamery 
storage butter. If intelligently done, 
with production price high enough to 
stimulate production, this ought to be 
a good thing. That is exactly what 
American Agriculturist wants them to 
do for all our important food neces- 
sities, and to do it in time for farmers 
to know about it so they can see their 
way clear for taking the job of feed- 
ing the world. 

Unfortunately, the administration 
is failing woefully on two counts: 
First, to get on to the job in time to 
have their decision (assuming it to be 


finally favorable) result in maximum 
returns; and second, aiming at low 
prices, which discourage, rather than 


encourage, production. While prices 
for food may seem high enough now, 
the fact remains that farmers’ costs 
of prodyction have advanced accord- 
ingly, so they are not doing as well as 
they did before the war. Equally 
important is the fear and uncertainty 
of what is to be done by our authori- 
ties. Were our leaders actually to 
map out a campaign to starve the 
cities and Allies, they could hit upon 
no more effective weapon than this 
thing they are now deliberately doing 
—namely, procrastinatingly unwind- 
ing red tape and preventing a rise in 
price of farm products to the original 
producers. Not all consumers have 
the knowledge to see ahead in this 
matter, but there ought to be sufli- 
cient brains at Washington to think 
and plan for them. Thus American 
Agriculturist puts this matter squarely 
up to our leaders as a purely con- 
sumers’ advantage. Had consumers 
rather go with empty stomachs or 
give an honest price, with no extor- 
tionate profits, for their food? 

Half of this country was ordered to 
mark time in its industry for five days, 
and in addition 10 holidays ordered 
for the following 10 Mondays, when 
both business and pleasure are to be 
suspended. It -throws millions of 
laborers out of work and means a 
financial loss running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The 
object of moving coal is worthy, for 
we must keep from freezing to death, 
and should give our ships the motive 
power to move the supplies across the 
water. We will be charitable enough 
to agree that this stupendous blow to 
industry was necessary. The impor- 
tant thing is that had not those in 
authority made blunder after blunder, 
we never would have been in such a 
fix. But responsibilities are great and 
the job big, so mistakes are inevitable. 
However, cannot we profit by our mis- 
takes in handling the coal supply and 
not make similar or worse blunders in 
getting a food supply? It is as essen- 
tial to eat as it is to keep warm. Un- 
less something tangible is done, and 
done soon, this latest suspension of 
business (sensational though it seems) 
will pale into insignificance in com- 
parison with the rulings, edicts and 
suffering that are in store for the 
country a few months hence as re- 
gards the food problem. Again, from 
the consumers’ standpoint, we urge 
that they are the ones who will suffer 
most in a _ serious food _ shortage. 
They, more than farmers, should be 
anxious that there is plenty of food 
to be had. Instead of urging the ad- 
ministration to keep prices down and 
cut off production, they should be the 
very ones to call for a fair price to 
the producer and to each essential 
agent between the farm and their cel- 
lars. We believe they would if they 
knew the facts. It is unfortunate that 
the daily press does not open its 
columns to the truth. It is still more 
unfortunate that those in authority 
haven’t the courage to stand up in 
their boots and take the steps they 
know would guarantee a food supply, 
even though the unenlightened con- 
sumer might temporarily curse. Some 
might curse now, but a great catas- 
trophe would be averted later on. 
Under the coal famine blundering we 
have both the cursing by all and the 
catastrophe. The better course is 
obvious. 

The terrible seriousness of this war 
is only beginning to dawn upon our 


first day you use it. 


Analyze the work of the Van Brunt 
Drill and you will find every part 
of the field properly seeded—no 


in the ground at an even depth— 
all properly covered—no seed 
wasted. Every seed has a chance, 


The patented adjustable gate 
force-feed used on all Van Brunt 
Drills insures good seeding. Coarse 


seed can be planted with this ma- 
chine. The feeds are adjustable to 
handle any size of seed from alfalfa 
to the larger bearded oats, peas 
and beans, 

All the ground is seeded—no 
choking up in the seed box. Change 
in quantity of seed by the feed 
shifter lever is exactly the same 
in each and every feed. The force- 
feed compels the seed to leave the 
seed box in an even, continuous 
stream, but the seed is not crushed. 


No clogging up—the Van Brunt 
successfully plants seed in mud, 
gumbo or trash. The seed is pro- 
tected from the time it leaves the 
seed box until it reaches the bot- 
tom of furrow. 


Fertilizer Disc Drill. 
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barren spots. All of the seed is 


seed, medium seed or very small 
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JOHNEDEERE 


VAN BRUNT 


Fertilizer Disc Drill 


OU begin to recognize the value of the Van Brunt Drill the 


You realize that in one operation it does 
.. the work of two or three operations ordinarily necessary—that 
it saves time and labor which means a lot to you right now. But 
you don’t fully appreciate its big value until harvest time when 
the increased crop yield tells its own story. 


every seed germinates at the 
same time—the crop matures 
evenly. With good seed and a 
good seed bed, the result is a big 
yield when a Van Brunt is used. 
A Van Brunt Drill pays for itself 
in a short time. 


Features That Mean Extra Value for You 


Disc bearings guaranteed to 
last the lifetime of the drill. The 
furrow openers, the hard-working 
part of any drill, are made of highly 
polished steel. 


The highly perfected fertilizer 
feed caps distribute without clog- 
ging or.choking, all kinds of com- 
mercial fertilizers, in any quantity 
that you desire. 


Grass seed attachment can be 
furnished. It sows broadcast or 
in drills, as you desire. Van Brunt 
Drills are furnished in any size 
and with equipment that will meet 
your requirements. 


The Van Brunt is the choice 
of thousands of farmers in the large 
grain growing belts. It has proved 
to be a profitable investment for 
these farmers and it will for you. 


Get These Valuable Books Free 


Get special literature descriptive of the Van Brunt 
It tells all about the con- 
struction and operation of this implement—shows 
you plainly wherein it excels. Also get. big 156 
page book, “Better Farm Implements and How 
to Use Them.” This tells all about a full line of 
labor-saving farm machinery. Worth dollars, 


To get these books state the implements in which 
you are interested and ask for.package FD-21. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill. 
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selling or 25 pkas. 
Orders sour chcice. GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 561 
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free for 
at 10c. 


Old False Teeth Wanted—Don’t Matter if Broken 


We pay u 
Silver and broken Jewelry. 
Goods held 10 days for sender's 
MAZER’S TOOTH SPECIALTY, 2007 S. Sth St., Phila. ,Pa, 


rset. Also cash for Old 
Check sent 
roval 


to 16 dollars 
return 
of our offer, 








© One Man Pulls 






You can carry, set 
and operate this pul 
. erwith ease —hesees 
" are unnecessary 


This KIRSTIN One ManStump Puller is in 
a class by itself. It is as superior as it is dif- 
ferent. Just a steady back and forth motion 
on the lever gives tons of pull on the stump. 


The secret of its great power is in double 
leverage. Made of highs grade steel, com- 
bining great strength, durability and light 
weight. Soft steel clutches p and pull 
without wear on the cable. ears over an 
acre from one anchor. Changes the speed 
while operating. 


Thirty days’ free trial on your own land. 
Three years’ guarantee, flaw or no flaw. Six 
months to pay, if you wish. 

Get Big Free Book and Very Special Offer 
on One Man and Horse Power Pullers—all 
sizes. 180) 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
658 Ludington St. Escanaba, Mich. 
























































St «tne ‘Acme’ Way 
to Crops That Pay” 


is the title of ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains ‘‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard 
and garden better than itcan be done in 
any other way Gives the findings of 
State Experiment Stations in every part 
of the country 


This book will help you to grow bigger 


crops. Send a postal today 
DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
120 Elm St., Millington, N. 2. 





Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE Riding 
Cultivator 
will help you do this. Has pivot wheels and gangs 
with parallel motion. Adjustable to any width 
of row. Every tooth can be raised, lowered or turned 
to right or left. Lever 
adjusts balance of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 
ake a complete line of 
— yttato .achinery,garden 
teols, ete. Write us to- 
day for free booklet. 
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WIND: MILL 


tdmitted by ell perfection 
Wind Mill Construction 


STOVER MFG. CO. enc" 


We also build Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover Feedmi!is, Pump Jacks 
. . catalogs 
























_FARM WAGONS 


® High or low wheels— 
® steel or wood —wide 


or narrow tires, 
Wagon rts of all 
hinds heels to fit 


. any ropping wear. 
Catalog | Puctrated in che 


oe 2 Elm $1., Quincy, Me 
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= War Affects Every American 
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but we will tackle it in some way and 
do it as well as we can.” 


Joker in Feed Price Regulation 


Lower prices may be ahead for 
wheat feed, but from present indica- 
tions and from local interpretations of 
regarding 


President Considers 
Farm Emergenciés 
The president asks agriculture to 
give of its strength to the full in sup- 
porting the nation in the great wur. 
The Washington conference last week 


must prove permanently helpful in a_ the government order 
better understanding between the ad- wheat and wheat products’ prices as 
ministration and the farmers. Dele- of December 25, 1917, the cows may be 
gates to the federal board of farm out to grass before stock raisers are 
organizations were received by the end =e a Be geno a a With 
al a 2 . na ey 2 ay 2 
president, and urged upon him the regard to mill feed contracts there 
wisdom of appointing a commission wa, po abrogation of existing 
of perhaps nine men, each one of eontracts; and until these are out 
whom definitely represents agricul- of the way it is difficult to figure 
ture, to serve as an intermediary be- how prices can decline much from 
tween the federal government and the Current levels. There was a big 
farmers in solving the labor question VOlume of orders in millers’ hands at 
and other problems. date of the order, and at prices much 
Mr Wilson gave the farmers’ repre- “Ove the price fixed by the govern- 
_ . : ment. Isustern concerns have bran 
sentatives a warm welcome, and eontracted for as high 2s $46 a ton. 


Since the government is not seeking to 
cut the profits of the sellers, and is in- 


assured them that their memorial will 
receive his most careful consideration. 


American Agriculturist, February 16, 
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Make every acre you plant 
unlock its fertility, release 
its plant-food by applying 


se 
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value 
Use it f Te nds ac. 
or an 
Get our ime Book pans 


By SOLVAY PROCESS 
500 Miltea 












































EED ie high and 
scarce. Make avery 
@rain count. A 
Crown Drill sows the 
right depth and the right 
amount—its force feed is 
accurate. No seed is too 
emall or too big—dent corn or kidney 
beans sown without cracking. e fertil- 
(/ izer feed handles wet “goods” successfully. 
Send today for 1918 catalog. 
We also make Lime and Fertilizer 
Sowers, Traction 
Sprayers and Wheel- 
barrow Grass Seeders 


Crown Mfg. Co. 


115 Wayne St. 
PHELPS, N. J 






























































This suggested various things con- {To Page 25.] 
cerning the handling of farm prob- 





more particularly the cry- 
ing need of exemption of farm labor 
from military service in order to pro- 
duce 1918 crops. 

The agricultural delegates went so 
far as to ask the chief executive that 


lems, and 






SAVE! 
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trained farm workers now in the army 
be granted furloughs so long as their 
services may be considered by the 


government more useful in productive 
agriculture than in the military serv- 






ice; draft regulations to be so inter- | 375 ibs. 
preted as to stop the placing of skilled | Capacity 
farm workers in Class 1; looking 
toward furnishing farmers with seed, 
fertilizers, machinery and financial 


support in putting in and securing the 
needed crops. 

As to price control, it was urged 
upon the president that if this should 
prevail it be applied to what a farmer 
well as what he Sells. The 
argument was presented that such an 
advisory commission is needed among 
other things to create In the minds of 






of separating or 


buys as ua are skim 










eather skimmer.When 
are on dry fi 
as close as when the co 


represented in 
Washington and always accessible to 
the president. Following is an ab- 
stract of the president’s response to 


culture is properly 


prougaly. 


the delegates there assembled: rs 
President Believes in the Farmers 
“T cannot, of course, offhand an- 


so important a memorial as this 
I need not tell you that it will 
my most careful and respect- 
Many of the questions 


swer 
and 
receive 
ful attention. 


[ TIME LABOR 


AS A WARTIME 
ECONOMY% 


Never was there a time when it 
>” was so important that you get every ounce 
E> of butter-fat. With cream and butter commanding top 

prices you actually throw good money away when you waste 
the smallest particle of butter-fat by old-fashioned methods 


Get a Galloway Sanitary Separator 


Then you know positively that 
yo mming clean, right 
down to the last drop, 
1918 separator is not just a warm 
‘eed it will skim just 
ws are 


pas- 
turing. In cold weather you are more 








the farmers the fact that they are 

really partners in the conduct of the Sold Direct to You ‘from My Fadory! 

great war, and to give them con- nd the best thing wonderful ew Sanitary, next to its 

fidence that the viewpoint of agri- Aad Oo en Oe ee in that the, i$ oy ‘A too cheap ee: 
rator isnot economy. It's just as bad to pay too ittle as too much. y 


Sani isin the class of the 
en can buy one direct from my immense factories at Wate tloo. 
This plan saves you the difference in price. Icut out all waste and sell 
you at the rock bottom factory price. Examine the Galloway Sani 


seamless &' exoply te 
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using an out-of-date el separator. 


ot so part ioular if your separator 
oesn’t skim up to rated capacity. 

Bort in the spring and summer when 
ee grass is green and the milk flow 
is heavy you want a separator like the 
Galloway. A few minutes saved in the 
pee and evening mean just 
time in the fields 


My new 





m your cows 










machines, but is sold at a fair price 





Test one for 90 de vs. Note ite eerone, © sturdy bese. 
at avy t e; Sani-, 
and simple but ef eff. ctive two- 
which se; ite from each 
them to skim a lot of milk. 
inge for low- 


says: separator just 
canbe. SE 
8 Galloway.”” 
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pendent upon the acceptance of these 















a bala 
at uniform speed. Saris 


that are raised here have been mat- 
ters of very deep and constant con- 
cern with us for months past, and I 
believe that many of them are ap- 
proaching as successful a solution as shes at i geo 
we can work out for them, but just foie ete 
pied those steps are I cannot now Foedea. eresnets | SS us silos. 
detail to you, shreds, omg? 
“IT want to say that T fully recos- ENGI 
nize that you gentlemen do not mean Slow speed 
that your utmost effort will be de- par ae 


suggestions. I know you are going to erren Sha 
do your level best in any circum- break igniti 
stances and I count on you with the Eres: bec soart 
utmost confidence in that. There has 
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The best of its kind and lightest 
in drait ; patented roller feed; = 
beater; V rake; automat 
uniform clean-out pus! ! « 

tongue ;doublechain drive : spreads 
from four to twenty-four loads pa 
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S easy. No 
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Make and 
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them. 
things that America has always been | %#w/oreur Catalog. It's free . 


opposed to and was organized to fight 
and the things that she stands for. 
It is the final contest and to lose it 
would set the world back, not a hun- 
dred—perhaps several hundred—years 
in the development of human life. 
The thing cannot be exaggerated in 
its importance, and I know that you 
men are as ready as I am, to spend 
every ounce of energy we have in 
solving this thing. If we cannot solve 
it in the best way, we will solve it in 
the next best way, and if the next 
best way is not available, we will os 











solve it in the way next best to that. 





never been a time, gentlemen, which 

tested the real quality of folks as 

imines Full Vatue For Every Dollar When You Buy the Guarantee Spreader 
“This is a final tackle between the | jos’ Rent hom thon wevte'us Sold at an Exceedingly Low 


Delivered Price 


{ Pages 2 and 3 in our big Spreader Catalet 
are enough to convinca you of the urgest 
need you have for this good, big, strug 
durable spreader. Equipped with automate 
covering and harrowing attachment and sev® 
other patented features. Seld under a 
year guarantee. 
Send today for Spreader Catalog, whicd # 
chucked full of spreader information. 
Tells all about .lime, ground limestone os 
commercial fertilizers. Also tells “How 

* when your soil is in need of thes 
fertilisers, 
Recently one of our customers wrote @& 
Stating ithig book saved him $200.00 It ma 
do the same for you. Write quick; mond 
saved is money made. 


GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 
Dept. E. 6, Baltimore, Md 
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NEW YORK 
New York State Grange 


his annual address as_ state 
master to the New York state grange 
s J, Lowell spoke feelingly of the 
~ontinued harmony and good will that 
prevailed in grange circles throughout 
the state. When he declared that 
«10,000 of the surplus funds of the 
erange had been invested in Liberty 
ponds the approval was manifested by 
the great applause of the delegates. 
jhe state master declared co-opera- 
tion had had more attention by local 
and state granges than any other sub- 
iect. He called attention to the can- 
~ellation of the contract with the firm 
known as state grang purchasing 
agency, because of overcharges. The 
plan is for the grange to have its own 
incorporated body to buy for members. 

In his report, Sec Giles said that 

during the past year 15 new granges 
had been added to the list, bringing 
the total up to 914; total membership 
January 1, 1918, 118,798, a gain for 
the year of 24), making this the larg- 
est enrollment for any state, in any 
year, since the order was founded. 
" W., L. Bean, state grange treasurer, 
reported receipts for the year as 
$34,791, expenditures $55,140, leaving 
a balance on hand January 1, 1918, of 
$25,233, a gain for the year of nearly 
S2UVV. 

At this session it was decided to 
form forthwith a stock corporation, 
capitalized at $100,000 for the purpose 
of buying and selling fatm needs and 


In 


supplies. The stock of this company 
will be issued to patrons only, the 
par value being $10 per share. Busi- 


is to start when $1000 cash is 
The purpose of the ex- 
change is to purchase for grange 
members such merchandise, feeds, 
secds, tools. and similar supplies as 
farm people need. All business will 
be on a strictiv cash basis. 

The directors chosen to manage 
the exchange are: S. J. Lowell of 
Fredonia, W. N. Giles of Skaneateles, 
Tra Sharp of Lowville, B. C. Williams 


ness 
subscribed. 


of Batavia. Fdwin Knickerbocker of 
Bangll, J. C. Gillette of Penn Yan, J. 
W. Scott of Copake, W. L. Bean of 
McGray. ville. and H. H. Wing of 
Ithaca. 


_ Most Old Officers Re-elected 
The officers chosen are: S. J. Lowell 

of redonia, master; Albert Manning 

of tisville, overseer; F. E Alexander 


of Pulaski, lecturer; Fred C Hecker 
of Webster, assistant steward; Rev E. 
E. Grosh of Seneca Castle, chaplain; 
W. N. Giles of Skaneateles, secretary; 
H. Ss. Coe of South Livonia, gate- 
ke per; W. L. Bean of McGraw, 
treasurer; Mrs C, H. Pratt of Alden; 
Ceres; Mrs H. B. Eysaman, Pomona; 
Mrs W. D. Tallman of Highland, 
Flora; F. J. Reilly of Sennet, steward; 


Mrs Buy Chamberlain of Schenevus, 
lady assistant steward; and Edwin 
Knickerbocker of Bangall, member of 


executive committee for three years. 
Further details will appear in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of next week. 





More Farmers’ Institutes 

The following is a list of farmers’ 
institutes for New York for the week 
beginning February 18. No institutes 
were scheduled for the week of Feb- 
ruary 11 to 16, as farmers’ week was 
being held at Ithaca, N Y. 

COMING INSTITUTES 


Pine Valley, Chemung county. Feb 
North Norwich, Chenango county, Feb 
Fist Chatham, Columbia county, Feb 
Kendall, Orleans county, Feb 
- n, Chemung county, “eb 





} 

"lymouth, Chenango county, Feb 

Hilton, Monroe county, Feb 

Kerlin, Rensselaer county, Feb 

Hicks, Chemung county, Feb 
Chenango county, Feb 2 


Smyrna, > 
New Lebanon, Columbia county, 
ece, Monroe county. Feb 
Etten, Chemung county, 
pencertown, Columbia county, 
South Hamilton, Madison county, 
Knowlesville, Orleans county, 








‘opake, Columbia county. 





East Shelby, Orleans county, 

Halsey Valley, Tioga county. Feb 
Stock Bridge. Madison county, Feb 2 
«laverack, Columbia county, Feb 
Medina, Orleans county, Feb 2: 
Waverly, Tioga county, Feb 23 





Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVA 1, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N ¥ 

In the Syracuse district Roderick S. 
Burlingame has proposed to the grow- 
ers’ association a marketing project 
modeled somewhat after the method 
followed on the public market at De- 


troit. By this community marketing 
Scheme one man would market the 
Produce for four or five other neigh- 
bors, thus allowing the rest to remain 
home ond work. By this method there 
would be a committee of three, which 
Would fix a daily price schedule fatr 
to all concerned. The committee 
Would consist of a representative of 
the states’ farm and markets council, 


a representative of the growers and a 
representative of commercial interests. 

The Genesee county dairymen’s as- 
Sociation was recently organized by 
Officers of the Dairymen’s league with 
the following officers: President, Ly- 
man P. Gilmore of Oakfield: secre- 
tary-treasurer, Cyrus W. Carrier of 
Corfu. 


Government buyers are active in 


Onondaga county contracting for 
baled kay and straw for use in the 
cantonments and for shipment to 
France. No 2 grade, either timothy 
or alfalfa mixed, is desired. The price 
quoted at Syracuse for No 2 grade de~ 
livered is $18 per ton. 


Ordering Seeds—iIn Jefferson Co 
farmers are ordering their seeds, all 
of which are very high, but every 
effort will be made to secure big 
crops. Roads are covered with snow, 
Cattle are scarce and wood also, as 
there is no help to cut it, although as 
high as $1 p cord is being paid for 
cutting. 

Little Milk Produced—IiIn Mont- 
gomery Co drifted roads have made 
it impossible to do much teaming. A 
large amount of hay would be 
shipped but buyers are unable to 


secure transportation. Hay has been 
sold as high as $21.00 p ton. Not 
much winter milk is being produced 
on account of high cost of feeds. 
Fresh eges bring 55c p doz, butter 
42c p lb. The scarcity of farm labor 
will result in a farge acreage of 
fallow land this_ season. 


Doing Chores—In Ontario Co we 
are still having cold, and strong winds. 
The cutting ice, getting up of 
wood and doing chores is about all 


that farmers can do. All live stock 
are held at good prices. 

Hauling Water for Stock — In 
Nassau Co some of the farmers are 


obliged to draw water for their stock 
from quite a distance away. So little 
rain fell last fall that many wells 
are low. Most of the ice houses have 
been filled in the past few weeks with 
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22-inch ice. Wood brings $6 to 3S p 
cord, rye $2 p bu, rye bran $2.25-p 
100 ibs, middlings $255 p 1¢ lbs, 
cracked corn $4.50, scratch feed $4.40, 
Oats Y8c p bu, butter We p Ib. 


Silos Frozen—In Schuyler Co more 
silos have frozen this year than ever 
before. The cost of producing eggs 
since the beginning of winter is the 
highest ever. Let the city man try the 
business and he will know more. ‘he 
high cost of feed and continual cold 
prevents produce from moving, and 
the hay market is very slow. 


Hauling Water for Cattle—In Cat- 
taraugus Co farmers are hauling 
water for their live stock and putting 
up ice. Fuel is very scarce and many 
farmers are unable to keep. their 
houses comfortable. Much cord wood 
is being hauled to town at $3.50 to $4 
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methods. 


usual size and 


power and class. 


Fours. 
ficed sometimes. 
in luxury and beauty 


Mitchell. 
extras. 


| Pn is the latest result — an amaz- 


ing result—of Mitchell efficiency 


A five-passenger six-cylinder car of un- 
roominess, 
power — unique in beauty and equipment 
—for only $1250 at factory. At a price 
much below any other car of like size and 


To Meet Today’s Idea 


Motor car prices have had to advance in 
late years, with the multiplied cost of steel. 
To counteract this many 
practiced. Some Sixes have returned to 
Wheelbases have been shortened, 
equipment reduced, and standards sacri- 


The Mitchell takes another course. It is 
building a Light Six, identical in standards, 
with the $1525 
It has nearly all the Mitchell 


It has all the Mitchell over-strength. It 
has our power tire pump, our shock-absorb- 





Today’s Supreme Car 
In the $1250 Class 


The Latest Mitchell Six—120-In. Wheelbase—40 H. P. Motor 


dashboard eng 
extra features. 


Yet it sells 


with unusual 


Mitchell only b 
tory efficiency. 
economies are 


inate all waste 
the Mitchell p 


would be utterly impossible. 


When you b 
will know that 
name, 


Inc., Racine, Wis. 


ing springs, ouf reversible headlights, our 


matched in any comparable car. 


Nothing Like It 


There is nothing like this value in the 
fine-car field today. We can give it in the 


We build the complete car — chassis and 
body —in a model plant. In a mammoth 
plant, built and equipped by experts to pro- 
duce this one type economically. We elim- 


service, this is the car you'll want. 


not know our nearest dealer ask us for his 


Send for latest catalog to Mitchell Motors Co., 


ine primer — nearly all our 


at a price which is not 
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Lil 


ecause of our wonderful fac- 


. To produce such a car at 
rice in an ordinary factory 


uy a fine car for many-year 
You 
when you see it. If you do 


RC CREAURERERSTERTTTRTUESEREAPULULECC SER RSR A CLR SREROST USEC SCTE DEER 





F. O. B. 


$1250 {nc 


120-Inch Wheelbase 
40 Horsepower Motor 
5 Styles of Bodies 
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Sixes 


if 


i 


Mitchell 


$1525 "ci 


—a roomy 7-passenger Six, with 

127-inch wheelbase and a highly 
developed 48-horsepower motor. 

Three-Passenger Roadster, $1490 

Club Roadster, $1560 Sedan, $2275 

Cabriolet, $1960 

Coupe, $2135 Club Sedan, $2185 
our-Passenger Surrey, $1625 

All prices f. o. b, Racine, and sub- 
ject to change without notice, 


Litt 


Pitti anu 
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WANTED! 


2500 FARMERS to attend a MASS MEETING 


at Syracuse, N. Y., on February 20, 1918 


Under the auspices of the NEW YORK FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 


Pack your grip and arrange to attend the greatest Farmer’s meeting 
ever held in New York State. 




















10 WAR SONGS FOR 10c 


/ Our Boys on the Fields of Battle are 
/ singing them. Our rs on the 
Sea Fighters and the Boys fn Train- 
ing 3 everyone is wild over 
them. HE LATEST WAR HITS 
such as Over There; Where Do We 
Go From Here; I May Be Gone For 
a Long, Long Time; Answer Mr. 
Wilson's Call; Good-bye Broadway 
sHello France; It’s a Long Way to 
Berlin; Somewhere in France; 
We're Going Over; Send Me Away 














i) 


With a Smile When the Boys Come Home; and 
100 others. 
PIKE PUB. CO., Dept. 54 So. N 


All for 10 cts. and % cts. postage. 
Coaa 





Mention A A When You Write. 
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p cord. It is hard for farmers to 


get their work done on account of 


scarcity of help. At the milk plant 
milk brings $3 p 100 lbs for 3% milk. 
Butter brings 45¢c p lb, potatoes $1 p 
bu, buckwheat $3. 

Dairymen Buy Up Hay—In Chau- 
tauqua Co many cellars have been 
frozen and potatoes damaged. Many 
farmers are hauling logs, coal and 
wood. Hay is a very scarce article, 
and has mostly been bought up by 
local dairymen,. Farmers are so short 
of help owing to the draft that there 
will not be half the acreage put in 
this year as heretofore. 

Ordering Seed Now—In Steuben Co 
live stock are consuming a lot of 
feed, and milk is largely going to the 
condensery at $5.00 p 100 Ibs. Good 
cows are bringing $90 p head and 
are hard to get. The fuel problem is 
getting to be serious as wood is be- 
coming scarce. Farmers have been 
too greedy to sell chemical wood. 
Leroy Plaisted is ordering seed for 
farmers, as they fear they will not be 
able to get it at seeding time. Seed 
corn is scarce and high. 


OHIO 
Dairy Show for Columbus 


CLARENCE METTERS 
Indications are that Columbus will 
be selected for the Nationa) dairy 
show. While the show last fall was 
not the financial success that was 
planned, still that condition is placed 
largely upon the weather, since it 
rained practically every day of the 
show. 

The Columbus chamber of commerce 
and the Columbus conventions and 
publicity association have pledged the 
heartiest co-operation in making the 
1918 show a success, and that will 
have considerable effect in assisting 
the executive committee to make up 
its decision. Live stock associations 
of the state and many from outside 
the state strongly favor Columbus for 
the 1091S show. 


Much Corn in Fields 

Hi. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

Fully a third of the corn raised in 
this county last year is unmerchant- 
able because caught by frost. Good 
meal cannot be made from it, some 
of it having little food value. Hay is 
still advancing in price and _ corn 
fodder is in great demand. Only a 
small per cent of the corn so far is 
husked out. Twenty-five cents per 
shock of 144 hills is paid. Farmers 
will be compelled to haul the shocks 
of unhusked corn out and let the hogs 
husk and eat the corn, and then turn 
the cattle. sheep and colts in to eat 
the fodder, should this cold weather 
continue. 

Many farmers have not provided 
cattle to feed corn to, as they intended 
to sell their corn. The steam or 
gasoline power husker and fodder 
shredder is used to some extent, but 
there has been too much snow on the 
shocks now to use those machines. 
The snow packed with the fodder 
would be too damp in the mow. Ten 
cents per bushel would gladly be paid 
for husking, boarding included, would 
the weather permit. 














Much Feed Required—In Morrow 
Co much corn is still out in the fields. 
Fodder is keeping well owing to the 
cold weather. On account of its qual- 
ity corn is being fed up very fast and 
May will see less corn in farmers’ 
cribs than usual. There is not much 
hay in the county, cold weather. mak- 
ing rapid inroads in hay and _ fodder. 
Hay brings $20 p ton delivered, corn 
fodder Sc p bdle. Prices of mill feeds 
have not been Hooverized yet, bran 
bringing $40 p ton and middlings $50 
Many are compelled to keep fires in 
their cellars to protect fruit and veg- 
etables 

Corn Still Unhusked—In Miami Co 
farmers are still having trouble to ob- 
tain help and not more than half of 
the corn is husked. Hogs bring $16 p 
1) Ibs, steers $10, chickens 18c p Ib, 
corn $1.15 p bu, oats Tic, wheat $2.15. 

Hauling Wheat—In Licking Co 
many farmers are hauling wheat to 
the elevator, but not much of any oth- 
er kind of work has been done. Live 
stock are doing well, but feed will run 
short if winter holds on much longer. 
Horses do not sell well. Some cattle 
are being fed but not many hogs. Eegs 
bring 50c p doz, butter 38c_ p Ib, 
Chickens 18 to 21c. 

Much Feed Required—We have had 
snow in Vinton Co since Dec, and an 
enormous amount of feed is necessary 
to keep live stock going. Little work 
is being done with the exception of 
hauling coal. Hay is selling at $25 p 
ton, corn $1.50 p bu, eggs 50c p doz, 
butter 40c¢ p Ib. 

Busy Feeding Live Stock—Farmers 
are kept busy getting up corn and 
fodder to keep their live stock going. 
Few are through husking and 60% of 
the corn is still in the field. Half the 
corn crop is frozen too hard to be fed, 
and has to be thawed out. Wheat 
has some protection by covering of 
snow The late sowing never came 
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up, and in many cases the seed will of the late sown wheat. Much corn for cattle and house use. Even th 
be a total loss. The last fat hogs was left inthe field, due to early win- runs and creeks are low. Hay brin “ 
went to niarket at $16.60 p 100 Ibs, ter. -It is poor im quality and the $30 p ton, straw $12, wheat mo 0” 
and hay brings $20 to $25 p ton. Few grain dealers have not been buying bu, corn $1.75, potatoes $1.25, pA 
beef cattle are being fed. Potatoes new corn until lately, and seed cornis 5c p doz, apples $1.60 p bu, coal $6.50 





bring $1.25 p bu, es Tie, rye $1.60, hard to obtain. to $8.70 p ton. 

wheat $2.08, apples $1.50@2, butter Getting C > 

\ 2 Coal at Mines — The 

We p lb, eggs We p Toz. y ability of the railroads to deliver = 
Seed Corn Scarce—Wheat in Huron PENNSYLVANIA has resulted in farmers of aoathen 

Co is covered with a layer of ice as Water Supply Low — In Center Co Schuylkill and norihern’ Lebanon 


a result of a sleet storm before it cold weather with no thaws has made counties going to the mines for Coal 











_snowed. The outlook is dark for some it necessary for farmers to draw water Many teams may be seen daily on the 
—EEeT== 
YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE . SEEDS AND ‘NURSERY STOCK MALE HELP WANTE D 
BUMPER CROP SEED OATS. bright, a. heavy SALESMEN WANTED—Low priced, high quali: 
yielder. Write for prices and samples. Thomas Lax- ; paints and lubricants are easy _to sell and we 1) 
ton peas, by the quart or peck. HIDRI VIEW FARM, | liberal commissions. THE AMERICAN GIL 6 
Box 25, Mt Bethel, Pa PAINT CO, 5511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, © 








DANISH CABBAGE SEED— Heaviest yieldiu . 7 4 q . 
Strain of imported seed, pound, $10, postpaid Ask SITU ATIONS Ww ANTED—M \LE 
for special cultural directions. L. P. GUNSON & 
co, Rochester, } - A YOUNG MAN, 18, desires position on poultry farm, 
Experienced. STEVENS, 106 Vanderveer Avenue, 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everythin iP that any farmer or o 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 























Jor securing help or finding work. CHO D IMPORTED Danish Ball Head cabbage | Woodhaven, L 1. 
seed for sale. $10 per pound. F. P. BARTLESON, 
Six Cents a Word Sodus Center, X ¥. AGENTS WANTED 
Read by 625.000 People Weekly <.- CORK — Shee ere Every ear tested. oo 
an rices right. G. P. MED. r, Bethel, 0. WANTED—Agents to look after the interests 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most -— American Agriculturist in your locality, whole oes A 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost FOR SALE—Seed corn. A om early variety. time. Liberal commission and a permanent pos 
of only six. cents a word, you can advertise HENRY PRORETY, Cumberland, O. When writing. send names of two or three Sais > 
anything you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. —— - —- — - or professional men for reference. Address Anenee 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of STRAWBERRY | PLANTS—Best varieties. Catalog | Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number free. BASIL PERRY, ‘<ieorgetown, Del. Avenue, New York City, N Y. 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each am 
order, and advertisement must have address cn, LIVE STOCK AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments and 


headstones in every county. Business — everywhere, 





as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. on 





COPY must be received Friday to guarantee SIX POLAND CHINA BOARS, three months old. | Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT CO, Ster- 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- Two not registe an, 5 yur thoroughbred. Sire and dams ling, Il. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO are large, matured animals. $15 each, W. KIRK a a 
RENT” will be accepted at the ‘above rate, but BEALE, Coatesville, Pa. START NOW SELLING guaranteed “ss. — 
gardens al) rage. Sales tremendous. Sta 





will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. particulars. Outfit free. GUARANTY NURSERIES 


FOR SALE—In.ported Belgian stallion, Joli Du Rochester. N ¥ 





wm. BLACK-FACED TYPB “ display of o—_ Marias. Color, bright bay; kind and gentle. Address 
nd =will be allowed under this head. thus MOORE BROTHERS. Millert Duteh County 
making a small adv as noticeable asa large one. NY . — a ee 





as Gente dan Gas Oa eae DOGS AND HARES OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
130 ACRE FARM, $2200—With pair horses, three 


THE AIREDALE—The most wonderful dog on | cows, big flock poultry, — amount dry stove wo 
EGGS AND POULTRY earth. Great watch and stock dog. Will deo any- | hay, corn, potatoes, vegetables, apples, three man 
thing any dog can do, and do it better. Pedigreed | buggy, harnesses, mower, plows, new cutaway harrow, 





























— . wena. me puppies for sale at farmers’ prices. Descriptive cir- | smoothing harrow, cultivators, tato di 1 
p Bus, FOR, MATCHING Suge Com Anconas or | Gulars tie. “P. i SPRAGUE, Maywood, lil | and-all small toxin "On" ood, Toad, neat Ameria 
> te @9 "0+ Si > j ‘ - —~* = ~ e-ha @ to school an 1 
de HO COC LARY CO Seti i #250 for | NINE PERFECTLY MARKED Sable Collie pups, miles to ‘village: 160 bearing apple. trees, ‘200, Somme 
i 2 POULTR » Sterling, in. aw ies 12. am registered. trained price tweens estimated 1500 cords hard wood, selling at $$ 
——— —~ : jatisfaction guaran ’ or pedigrees an NY ces } to $10 a cord; sugar bush of 500 maple trees, 
micnerey exhinied at Madison ‘Square Garden” Bred | iiress BEECHWOOD KENNELE, Hammond, OT 
- - » ‘t . 00) arn, -ton 0. en ouse an cr ho 
from _f4pound tom. Stamp for reply, GEORGE |“ BEIGIAN HARES. Stamp for price list. B. F. | Running spring water to buildings. Aged. owner's 
> SN © ' COLEMAN, Sodus, N Y. price for all $2200, part down. For traveling instruc- 
LAY ALL WINTER White Leghorns. Proven winter STANCHIONS | > PS 10, Strout” s CNGENCY. Dept a 
> ARM ,’ 0, 


layers for years. Guaranteed baby chicks and fertile - 
hatching eggs. Booklet free. HAMILTON FARM 150 “Nassau Street, New York City: 

Huntington, N Y. ,cacmn’s cee a Fenny > Se YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA. Rich lands ané@ 
2 ~ : - ~ the purchaser. hey are ipped subject to t business o iti 

DROMANA FARMS, Corry, Pa, offers from un- | the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. | lands, $11 to $30 ‘on Goer a oo wn 

















surpassed S C W Leghorns and W Wryandottes, eggs. ) Y ‘RUM : ; 
stock, chicks. Send for catalog and guarantee. ne eee ae eres Se il ey eR y gy Fd —- 
cD PLYMOUTH ROCKS—F socherela, 98 MISCELLANEOUS Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; no taxes 
anne. 5 altos. 1 a9 hone “fT T » $ on improvements, personal property or livestock, 
. 7 Als .o aes . Good markets, chufches, schools, roads, telephones 





- ‘anaes LEAKY RUBBERS—Mend them yourself with | Excell . > 
RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS, $3 each. | Treado, @ prepared rubber, Requires no experience. Special homescekers” fare certificates, Writs Yor fice 


























Eggs in March. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, Pa. cement, heat or patches. 35¢ a can. TREADO G | book! 
“e . ‘ ets. ALLAN CAMERON, General Superin- 
FINE BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. Good size CO, 42 Dwight Street, — Mass. Agents | tendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific Bailway, £ a 

7 * | wanted. Ninth Avenue, Calgary, Alberta. 

JOHN BARLBY, Kenoza Lake, N Y. 2 . ° 
ee . FORD OWNERS— “see soe Bear Crank Release. T 

git Cumen exere, largest in U S. F. B..GAM- | No more broken arms. Sample on approval. BEAR Py Rg ome 
» Clayton, 2} MFG CO, Rock Island, I. ing —e eaten extraordinarily favor- 
arte Gin eaaheal * . ‘ E — able, attractively ing requirements prospective 
oan _— as wie, CLA Ee, Se WOMEN'S WANTS homeseekers. Salubrious climatic conditions, efficient 
, ———e transportation facilities, marketing possibilities un- 


- 80, MANY ELEMENTS enter into, the shipping Of | | PATCHWORK —Send dime for Household package oo ee 2 Se oe 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by | pright new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY. ! rREDERICK LaBAUME, Agricultural Commissi reg 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot | Meriden, Ct. Norfolk-Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. pene 


guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
FARMS—Vi:ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 


broken. nor can they guarantee the hatching of -. ee - 
Sct cite tie fous |OUR HELP BUREAD|¢ 

rtis on . eorgia, Alabama and Florida farms, along the At- 
allowing poultry aiid egg advertisers (0 use this paper, lantic Coast Line, the standard railroad of the south 











but our responsibility must end with that. truly “The Nation's Garden Spot.” Our farmers are 
Ene > y = ; —_— z yA» reaping a golden harvest from potatoes, tobacco, corn, 

" SEEDS AND» NURSERY “STOCK MALE HELP WANTED cotton, peanuts, velvet beans and other crops. “La 
us send you free literature. WILBUR McCoy, 


200 POUNDS TOMATO SEED—Success, Greater A WAR JOB FOR YOU! Civil service needs thou- | Room 70, A & I Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Baltimore, Matchless Stone varieties, $1.50 pound, | Sands! Men, women, fine salaries; paid vacations; - - 
delivered. Saved from first class red, ripe tomatoes promotions. No ‘‘pull’’ needed. Free information, LAND—In Michigan’s best counties, 10, 20, 40, 80- 
September, 1917. Germination guaranteed. Have | Money back guarantee and special offer to citizens | acre tracts, $15 to $30 per acre. Easy payments 
over 18. Ask for book “‘QN’ and name position | Good for poset oe. poultry. oa Big bookie 








more th need. Wil mail f ‘TS netti 
$1500 to $5000 last ‘season on tomatoes grown from | wanted. WASHINGTON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, | free, SWIGART CO, V-1246 First National 
seed I sold, saved same as these. WILLIAM CAN- | 2047 Marden Building, Washington, D Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 
NON, Bridgeville, Del. 
ere casita WANTED, IMMEDIATELY—Farmers, 18 or over | WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM if you got your 





GUARANTEED GENUINE. GRIMM alfalfa seed. (men, women), U S government war jobs $100 | price? Sell direct. No commissions. Particulars 
Most economical and profitable to sow, as it om month; quick ‘advancement ; 7 day : easy, free. CHARLES RENICH, G-45, Woodstock, Il. 
juces plants which do not winterkill like other | Pleasant work. "ull unnecessary. ‘ommon education - 
varieties : larger yield; higher feeding value. Book- | sufficient. Write immediately far free list of positions YOU BUY THIS FARM, 248 acres, with stock and 
let, “How I Discovered the Grimm Alfalfa,”’. with | open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M40, Rochester, | tools. Terms $1000 cash. balance time. Write fa 
testimonials and seed sample free. A. B. LYMAN. N Y. particulars. B. F. CULBERTSON, Altmar, N Y. 
Gri Ifalf. t ucer, Alfalfadale Farm, Excel- |* 7 
gy Rw — amines “ WANTED—Young, single men, who were brought FERTILE FARMS, beautiful Perkiomen valley, 
: — | up on a farm, as teamsters, and men to work with | mild climate, best markets. W. STEVENS, Per- 
SOW OUR HARDY SWEET CLOVER this spring | feeble minded boys. Salary $40 a month and main- | kasie, Pa. 
Send references with application. Apply to 




















with any gra nurse crop. We ship. direct from west. tenance. - 
Pre ight repaid on 100 pounds. CLOVERLEA SEED | Superintendent, LETCHWORTH VILLAGE, Thiells, FOR SALE—$5000 farm for $500 and some wort 
CO (of North Dakota). Kinderhook, N Y. N Y. right. B. HARRINGTON, Rathbone, N Y. 





- Mr. Advertiser! You Haven’t Much Time To Lose ) 


You must send us your copy by return mail if you plan to have an advertisement in the 
GARDEN ANNUAL issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, appearing March 2d. Last 


pages go to press Thursday, February 21st. 

You won't need a large advertisement. Everybody reads the Farmers’ Exchange eseiinaii so that your 
adv. is bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. The rate is the same as for regular issues—but 6c a word. 

The forthcoming GARDEN ANNUAL—the Ith to be published—offers you the biggest and best single 
opportunity of anything we have known for years. Bear in mind, too, that it’s an issue which will be read not,only 
once, but many times, and certainly advertisements in our Farmers’ Exchange, Help Bureau and Real Estate Market 
cannot help but have attention. It is not a special number, but the regular issue of Saturday, March 2d, called the 
“GARDEN ANNUAL" because it emphasizes Spring Planting subjects. 

It will coritain many valuable, timely and authoritative articles covering every phase of farm and garden 
work, also large and small fruits, plants, flowers, etc., by the foremost writers on these lines, although not in 
the least neglecting our other regular departments. It will serve as a veritable encyclopedia of reference. 

Let our readers know about what you have to offer, and 
you will acquire customers. That’s the way to go about it. 

Remember, too, that while devoted primarily to garden and nursery interests, this issue also affords exeellent 
opportunity for all seasonable advertising, such as fertilizers, eggs, poultry, dogs, rabbits, pet stock, honey, 
machinery, implements, maple sugar, stanchions, women’s wants, live stock, dairy supplies, poultry supplies, 
real estate, household articles, help wanted and work wanted, too. 


LAST FORMS FOR THE GARDEN ANNUAL ISSUE CLOSE FEBRUARY 21st, 


so you haven’t much time to lose—Send us your order now and get your share of the business 
of the 125,006 farmers that make up our list of subscribers 


Address all teters = = AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 318 Fourth Ave 


and orders to 
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and from mines north of 
Farmers of these coun- 
been burning anthracite 






- ool to 
oa ds going 
Pine Grove. 


ve 
cal tor years, wood stoves having 
been discarded years ago. 
Hay Is Scarec—In Allegany Co hay 


$35 p ton in carlots .and is 

arce. Corn brings 2.25 p bu, po- 
on $1, straw $16 p ton and scarce. 
Apples pring 70c p pk retail, eggs 60 
to 1c P doz. 

Hard on Tobacco — Farm Agent 
Bucher of Lancaster Co, who made a 
of the tobacco districts of-the 


brings 





ool recently, says the leaf tobacco 
Sealers have passed through the worst 
period in their history. Drifted -roads 
and zero temperatures have made 
stripping and delivery impossible. He 
predi¢ts that stripping will continue 
yntil late into spring. A very small 
part of the new crop has been de- 
livered. 

Water Supply Low — On account 


of the drifted roads Potter Co farm- 
ers are getting only one and two 
mails a week. Water is very scarce 
for cattle. Ice on the creek and rivers 
is the heaviest ever known, and auto- 
mobiles drive on the ice from Renovo 
to Harrisburg. 

Getting Better Live Stock—In But- 
ler Co a let-up in the weather suffi- 
cient to raise springs and runs would 
be very desirable. Farmers have 
been getting a better class of live 
stock during the past few years, as 
attested by the fact that neighboring 
farmers now have for sale pure-bred 
cattle that formerly had tobe looked 
for outside of the county and state. 


WEST VIRGINIA e 

West Virginia Farm Gossip 

w. N. B. 

It developed at the recent annual 
meeting of the Panhandle agricultural 
club that in spite of the new dog 
laws for the protection of sheep, that 
dogs are still creating havoc, one man 
alone losing 24 head im a single 
night. More drastic measures govern- 
ing dogs were urged. The associa- 
tion elected T. H. McCulloch, presi- 
dent: James Burkett, vice-president; 
and Charles Crow, secretary-treasurer. 

The state department of agriculture 
has aided in the campaign against 
the cedar tree, which caused cedar 
rust in apple orchards, by interesting 
concerns in the use of large quanti- 
ties of cedar wood. These firms are 
now buying and planning to buy 
more cedar wood so as to make the 
destruction of cedar in the orchard 
regions a profitable undertaking in- 
stead of a loss. 








Sheep Increasing—The farmers of 
Marshall Co are busy hauling pit posts 
and manure. Live stock are doing 
well and sheep are increasing in this 
section. Hay sells at $25 to $30 p ton, 
butter 0c p lb, eggs (0c p doz. Nearly 
every farmer in this ‘locality has a 
silo. 


NEW JERSEY 

Farm Loan Association—Mercer Co 
now has a farm loan association with 
loans amounting to $32,000. The asso- 
ciation started out with 10 members 
and up to this time 15 new members 
have been voted in, and with their 
applications tho loans amount to 
$100,000. The association’s officers 
are: President, W. F. Keough; vice- 
president, David Princer; secretary- 
treasurer, E. E. Everett. Anyone 
desiring information regarding loans 
is asked to communicate with E, E. 
Everett of Trenton, N J, R F D No 3. 

Monmouth Co—Dairymen have just 
received a car of feed at $55 p ton. 
Rye has advanced and corn brings 
$1.60 p bu, hay $28 p ton. Cows have 
gone up in price and quite a few 
dairies are selling out. There is no 
help to be had, and the situation will 
be worse this year than last season. 
Hogs are scarce and bring 24c p Ib 
lw. Chickens 30c p lb, capons 38c. 


Western Milk Producers Hit 


Milk producing interests in the Chi- 
cago territory are exceedingly disap- 
Pointed in the decision last week of 
tha milk commission naming low 
Prices. Average price for five months 
February to June inclusive, plus 
allowance for possible loss during 
November, December and January, 
Was set at $2.73 per 100 pounds. By 
months the prices are as follows: 
February, $3.07; March, $2.83; April, 
$2.49; May, $2.04; June,$1.80. 

The commission spent six weeks in- 
Vestigating cost of production and dis- 
tribution and left the Chicago price 
‘o the consumer at 12 cents per quart. 
Th Teaching the decision nota single 
agricultu al member of the commis- 
8 voted for it. Sec Kittle of the 
“lilt producers’ association, a member 
of the commission, presented a mi- 
Rority report to the food adminis- 
trator, setting forth strong and im- 
pressive claims of the producers to 
Né effect that only losses can follow 





bh - 
Be low prices named. Perry G. 
diden of the International harvester 


company, another agricultural repre- a Herculean struggle the like of 
sentative on the commission, also re- Which the world never saw, that suc- 
fused to concur in the decision. tess is as much dependent upon eco- 
nomic resources and morale of the 


; segs 1 anni people as upon the number of soldiers ‘ i 
Drifting Towards Starvation in the field, that food, food, food is (jaws the farmer's big questions: 





; {From Page 19.] already the crying need, that it will least expense? How can the wife 
American people. The other day continue to be an increasingly im- have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
Congressman Tinkham, who is just portant cry as the war goes on, that Se Some Gals wih Feast pers 
back from two months’ observations our 50,000" or 5,000,000 boys that we IRON AGE pare ae! 
on the British, French and Italian send abroad are a liability instead of one the ao problem. 
fronts, im a powerful speech in con- an asset to the Allies, unless they are Takes the place of many tools— 
Bress brought out the following accompanied by all the food they 306 “a. ae ee 
points: consume. Why do we hesitate, split and etc. better than old-time tools, 
_(1) English and French leaders be- hairs, waver and procrastinate about soqan, boy or git] can 
lieve a decisive military decision must a method that will absolutely give us ep acenggata werk in 6 
await the time America gets in her real that food, barring unforeseen weather minates. 99 
Strength, which in their judgment will acer ar in? “hg BAe el : ; 7 combinas 
not be before 1919 or 1920: ¢2) results vicissitudes? We are straining at this 3 = S| tio 


in France of American military efforts Snat when we have already swallowed 
up to Decembee 1 were practically neg- a camel. The government operation 
gD ee < .—/”_ = of the railroads with maintenance and 
Ss smatier an e = -ofi ar: > , 

American public believes, and, the lack ————. AH wy | ee gwar so a 
of general supplies has had a demoral- 1e¢ Garfield fuel ruling throwing 
izing effect upon all preparations and half the country out of work and 
efforts; (4) neither France nor England Wages are quite as unprecedented and “ ” 
has supplies to spare for our forces, autocratic as any action that is needed H & D 


and unless new increments of troops are to keep ourselves, our soldiers and Quality Imple ents 


accompanied by general supplies in our Allies from starving and incident- 








sufficient amounts, their presence in : Spring tooth Harrows Riding Cultivator 
France will be a burden rather than a @lly losing the war. .. Spike Tooth Harrows Walking Cultivators 
help; (5) the economic situation in To win the war, we must have in- | «:Daisy”’ my a _ Trucking Cultivators 
on sm ee en —— ——- creased production; the cost isn’t the a) ee Fertiliser Disoibetore 
> y corn meal in suffi- . j . "test « “*Hercules’’ Po! i s > 

: he , n - issue. The shortest and surest method ereules’’ Potato Diggers Shovel Plows 

cient quantities a revolution such as Ask for our Booklets. Give your Dealer’s Name 


occurred in Russia is not unlikely; (6) to insure that production is an in- 

the submarine situation is much more ducement and understanding that are 5000 bee ket DaomaeLD ars yO 
acute than the people are allowed to sufficiently attractive to tempt labor, 2 , ’ 
believe, and the tonnage sunk has ex- capital and brains. 


ceeded, for many months, the tonnage ¥ eS 
launched; (7) the Central Powers have Sue Good Beck athe “whet it prot. T YOUR SOIL FOR LIME 





achieved all their greater military ob. iteth a man to gain the whole world 

jectives with the cateption of the takina but lose his own soul?” Paraphrased i 
of Paris, the attempt to take Verdun to fit the food situation, primarily Zee oem contains ane 

being part of that purpose; (8) autoc- from the consumers’ standpoint, siMtPLex Soi teere Re” 
racy in Europe has democracy by the “What will it profiteth the consumer Automatically registers amount of 


t is :: i it: 9 a 7 : : d lime: “ 
hroat and is strangling it; (9) the to gain low prices but lose his food | tainandrequire. Usedathome Tekes 







how much 


winning of the war depends on Americ: A : 
—on ber industries and transportation supply?” Again, “what will it prof- fu price. Write for itaseture oder” 
facilities. iteth our authorities to gain the pass- . 

That terse review shows what we ing approbation of consumers and Simplex Mfg. Co. 
are up against, that we are engaged in lese the war?” Dept. 251-B3, Baltimore, Md. 















This Si 
has noivee $10) 0000 
to sell over ° 9 
to1580,000 
farmers of 
ca who 
demand the best 
for their money 
SMiedlers where. this 


$10,000,000 “Z” Engine is in 
action. Get acquainted with 


Gels) Ge) wa imoa vaso the famous “Z” Engine for which 
LOD ODO NCME TERT OD ~ pat ore 16 o00.c0 erica have 






: their judgment. 
They had seen all engines — they decided —and “Z” engines are proving the 
wisdom of their choice everywhere today on their work. . 


3&6H.P.Use , 
Economical Kerosene 
Also Distillate — Coal Oil — Tops — Gasoline 


—These 150,000 practical Farmers —Theywanted the strength, simplicity and 
saw the advantages of the*“Z” Built-in staunch durability of the “Z” Engine with its gun- 
Magneto, everything complete, no bat- barrel cylinder bore— itsleak-proof compression—quick start- 
teries to fuss with or buy. ing—low first cost—low upkeep— Fatrbanks-Morse Quality. 
—They figured out the savings —They bought on demonstrated per- 


z : formance in action—regardless of price to get 
using Kerosene, at half the cost of gasoline, the biggest dollar-for-dollar values per 4 P. a 


getting more than rated power in the “Z.” built into an engine. They acted wisely- 


The Service You Get When You Bey From Your Local Dealer 
Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock— 
waiting for you. Buy from him: He is prepared to give prompt 
delivery and personal service right where you live. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Why Farmers Buy This 
Better Engine 


1. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
2. Economical in first and fuel cost, and 
low upkeep. 
3. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
4, Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 
5. Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore. 
6. Leak-proof Compression. 
~ 7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
8. More than Rated Power. 
Gon’t think of Buying ANY Engine 
Tin You See the ‘‘Z”’ in Action. 
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The Silo 


Beautiful 
that Lasts 












Get the beauty and ete a 
bility of tile in the Lansing 4 


“ghip-tap” block. Ends over- 
lap — extended shoulders top and \ 
bottom—less mortar exposed, bet- \ + 
ter settling of silage—less chance | 
ae frost, better looking silo, blocks 
,iform in shade. Stronger walls. [A 
N tehed ends on blocks prevent [7 
mortar from elippi ing Twistedstee! 
reinforcing. Steel hip roof—steel 
chute—fire proof—adds beayty to & 
the silo. Write for Catalog. aa 


J. M. Preston Company 
Dept. 322,Lansing Mich. : 
Also get offer on Climax Silage a 
Cutters and Bidwell Thresbers 4° =" *- 














Increase milk production by feed- 
ing silage. Get the silos used by 
the U. S. Gov't, the latest improv- 
ed, perfectly built and storm-proof 


HARDER SILOS 


Send postal for the new free book, 
“Saving with Silos,” written by 
secognized authorities on silage 





Production and feeding. A valu 
able autboritative dairy guide, Fra, =U} 
HARDER MFG. CQ, 
Box 13 
Cobleskill, 
—} | 



































HE 3 walls of Craine patent- 

ed silos insure strength, 

permanency and perfect sil- 
age; keep warmth in and cold out. 

“Crainelox” patent covering 

does away with both r of iron 
hoops and provides best insurance 
against wind and weather. Old 
stave silos can be made into new, 
permanent, 3-wall silos at one- 
half cost of a new silo. 
~ Send for Catalog, prices, terms 
and Agency offer. 


Craine Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 












SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying NOW 


Lumber is hard ‘to get and price is climbing 

higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances y 
late deliveries this year. 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
thie year. Adjustable door 

frame with ladder combined. 





Five-foot extension Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense 








Window Free. 

| 11h Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
iy Save Now—Write Now. 

! GLOBE SILO CO. 

L - 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 





















































A PERMANENT SILO 
Bvery Economy Silo is equipped with the 
btorm Prout anchoring system tuat tnakes 
it absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 


ways fresh and sweet—it can't spoil in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fittingdoors make 
the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 


easy ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 

Pine or Oregon Fir. You can’t buy a 

better silo. Also all sizes Water Tanks. 

Our motto is quens Lee and 
Ties Fred 


through. Facto e 
and Roanoke, Va. rite for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. 


ECONOMY SILOS- 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


Nt 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest op 

on the market. Adjustable automatic take-tphoop— 
ommanens C ged pry San tight door and 
anurual features e 




















the 
“12 Fleed Bidg. MEADVILLE, PA. 





INTERRATIONAL suo to., 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
In early Feb the apple situation 
was unchanged. Fey Baldwins from 
N ¥ state sold to the jobbing trade at 
$4.750@4.25 p bbl, while Ben Davis 
from Mo, Kan and other western bar- 
rel areas brought 3.50@4.25, Va and 


southern York Imperials ruled 4.254 
o.25, Wines: a 5.2 & 6.0, In some 
markets fey Baldwins from the bar- 
rel areas of N Band N Y¥ reached t@ 


25, Greenings Northern 

Northwestern boxed ap- 
inued to sell around 2.55 p bx 
Rome Beauty 


e H- + ox 
9.25 @ 6.25, 
Spy 64 7. 


ples cont 


at Chicago, extra tIcy 
2250 2.75, Spitzenburg 2.25@5. 

At New York, fey apples sold read- 
ily; many arrivals showed frost dam- 
age. Winesuap and Rome _ Beauty 
brou ght $406 p bbl, York Impe rial 
3.750@5.50, Twenty Ounce +4@5.25, 


Raldwin 3.50@6, North- 
Ben Davis 3.25 @ 4.25, 
western bx apples 


King 4@5.50, 
ern Spy 4@ 6.50, 
Greening 3.794 7, 


1.75 @ 3. 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, interest centered in 
government purchase of white beans, 
market stronger, slight advance in 
prices with choice marrow beans 


$15.25 @ 15.0), pea beans 15.25 @ 15.75, 

medium 13@ 15. 4, small white 13.50 @ 

13.75, red kidney 14.25@14.50, yellow 

eye 13@13.25, Cal pinks 9@9.25, 

choice Scotch peas 11.25@11.50, choice 
hilean green peas 10@11, green splits 

1 “0@17, yellow splits 9@.50. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market was nominal, 
with choice N Y evaporated apples 
15% @16%c p Ib, prime 15\4c, chops 
G@ se, waste 5c, raspberries Wc. 

At Chicago, market was ynchanged, 
with eastern prime evaporated apples 
131% @ lde p lb, choice 14%4c, chops 6@ 
7c, waste 6@UY%c 

Eggs 

At New York, with reported in- 
crease in production and ample sup- 
ply, prices declined. Trading largely 
for immediate needs. Fresh gathered 
extra brought 54@55¢ p doz, extra 
firsts 53l6c, firsts 52@55c, seconds 48 
@ile, fey nearby’ whites . 50 @56c, 
brown 4@Ddbc. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, fresh fruits were 
scarce and tirm, with Cape Cod cran- 
berries $14@1S p bbl, L I 18@20, N J 


44.4.4) p standard cra, Fla strawber- 
ries 404 50c p qt. 
Hay and Straw 


At New York, hay market was un- 


changed, offerings light with No 
timothy $37@39 p ton, No 2 33@37, 


28@ 31, 


No 3 30@34, 
21 @ 22. 


mixed clover 3536, rye 
Onions 

With demand very light, movement 

of onions from country storage to 


shipping hay 
straw 


growers and dealers showed a little 
more activity in early Feb. Country 
shipping point prices in NY and 


Mass were largely around $2.50@2.60 
p 100 Ibs. The best N Y, O and Ind 
yellow stock sold to jobbers at 2.25@ 
250. In the central west Cal Aus- 
tralian browns were worth 2.35, while 
at New Orleans they commanded 3. 

At New York, trading in _ onions 
dragged, Orange Co yellow brought 
up to $2 p 100 Ibs, N Y state and 
western 1.50@2.75, white 2@3, red 
1.50@2.25, Cuban stock 2.75 p cra, 
Spanish 2@3 p cs. 

Poultry 

At New York, nearby live poultry 
was in light supply, trading slow with 
live fowls up to 35c p Ib, chickens 28c, 
old roosters 22c, turkeys 25@30c, 
ducks 38@35c. Supply of dressed 
poultry continued light, demand mod- 
erate with fresh killed chickens 28@ 
20c p lb, LI broilers 45@ We, capons 
386@42c, fowls 28@33c, geese 25 @ 30c, 
fresh killed turkeys 33 @38c. 
Potatoes 
first week in Feb po- 
tato markets were unsettled. Sales 
in bulk at country loading stations 
ranged $1.75@1.80 p 100 Ibs in east- 
ern sections, but movement to city 
markets was checked by snow and 
freight embargo. In the middle west 
country prices were 1@1.50. Me was 
the largest shipping state with 379 
cars, followed by Cal 289, Col 255, 
Minn 214. Sales to the jobbing trade 
in large distributing centers showed 
weakness. Stock from middle west- 
ern areas declined to 2.50@2.90 p 100 
lbs in central and eastern markets. 
Minn white stock was weaker at 1.90@ 
2.10 in central and northern markets 
and 2 .0@ 2.60 in a jobbing w ay. N . 
round whites sold at 2.50@2.75 com- 
pared with a top of 3.15 two weeks 
previous, but were fairly steady. De- 
mand was slow in most markets. 


During the 


At New York, market was steady, 
trade quiet, frosted stock selling ir- 


Bermuda potatoes brought 
LI 2.68@3.08 p 100 
2.50@2.90, N Y state 


regularly. 
$6.50@S8 p bbl, 
Ibs, Me stock 


and western 2.42@2.80 N J 2.25@2.50, 
Va 150@4. TLE p bbl, N J sweet pota- 
toes 2.25@2.75 p bskt. 
Vegetables 

At New York, with good supply of 
southern vegetables the market was 
weaker, prices lower on many sorts. 
Brussel sprouts brought 10@30c p at, 
wax beans $2@* p bskt, green beans 
$2@S8 p bskt, near-by beets $3@7 p 
100 behs, carrots $2@3, cauliflower $1 
@1.7 mo p % cra, N Y state celery (9c 
@$2.25 p standard cra, Danish cab- 
bage S50@60 p ton, red cabbage 6@ 
7.4) p bbl, near-by horse-radish $5@ 
6.50 p 100 Ibs, Fla lettuce 25c @$1.0 
p bskt, peppers $3@5, Cal peas $6@ 
6.50 p bskt, southern curly parsley $5 
@7 p bbl, plain $4.50, parsnips $4 
@ 4. > spinach $8, Hubbard squash 





$3.@3.50, rutabaga $2, white turnips 
$4@5, tomatoes $142 pe cra. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the market was un- 


certain owing to irregularity of the 
milk trains. Assemblyman Ellis A. 
gates of New York introduced a bill 
in the assembly providing for the es- 
tablishment of a department of milk 
supply in this city in charge of a com- 
missioner to be appointed by the 
mayor. It would be his duty to divide 
the city into zones and buy milk and 
sell it at cost. No milk or its products 
could be sold inthe city except 
through this department. His salary 


would be $5000 and he would have 
three deputies. The rates for Grade 


B to the producer in the first district 
are S3.34 p 100 Ibs for 3% milk, 3.58 
for approximately 7.tic p qt for 3.6%, 
and 3.70 for 4%. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Feb 9, 
1918, and Feb 10, 1917, were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


Erie ....¢ cocccsecce _ceee 2145 
Susque hanna vceemane 5,910 20 
West BROS ccccccccse 9,390 835 
Lackawanna ...ccecce 55,640 1,010 
N Y¥ C (long haul)... 99,763 1,422 
Ontario seadecceson Gee iL 


Lehigh Valley ....eese 43,242 535 
New Haven ....cccece 4,725 10 
Pennsylvania ....ccce 9,165 175 
Other sources ........ 5,750 16 
ED. wencaneeecad - 306,517 7,892 
Same week '17 ....... 332,768 9,125 


T’t'l since Dec 29, 17. .1,828,739 45,735 





THE GRAIN MARKET 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—.. -——Oats—, 
Spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago .. 3 1.71 1.72 1,02 87% .56 








New York 3 1.94 1.87%1.14 LOL -68 
Boston — 4188 1.17 -98 71 
St Louis 1.82 1.90 1.01 88% .57 
Toledo 1.79 — 4101 «88% .58% 


Minneapolis .. 2.17 1.80 180 1.00 85% .56 





Conditions in the western corn belt, 
as a whole, have been more fa- 
vorable for moving corn from farm to 


market, and this. created slight 
weakness in the ast, New York 
price $1.85@1.88 p bu for carlots. 


This includes’ the fact of the 
enormous quantities of soft corn 
which need to go instantly into driers 
at the terminals, and for that matter 
every substantial market center. Mod- 
erating weather accelerated the move- 
ment of freight and the efforts of the 
government continue urgent to move 
the crops and thus conserve the sup- 
ply of foods and feeds for domestic 
purposes and for the allies. 

Attention is given the known 
fact of some increases in numbers 
of live stock on the farms com- 
pared with a year ago and the con- 
current heavy requirements in the 
home feed lots. In fact, many trad- 
ers are almost ready to believe there 
may not Be any heavy accumulation 
of corn from the latest crop in spite 
of its very large proportions. So far 
as prices are concerned these cover a 
wide range owing to variation in qual- 
ity, No 2 mixed at Chicago $1.75@1.80 
p bu and from this level a rattling 
down all the way to 1.25 for very 
poor lots or those overcharged with 
moisture. With “Victory bread” in 
vogue there must be a greatly in- 
creased call for fine corn meal. In 
fact, a big shipment of southern meal 
has been made to the north. 

In wheat circles operators are in- 


terested keenly in crop possibilities, 
and those favorable to a generous 
area and a generous harvest look 


with satisfaction upon the very wide- 
spread areas of snowfall with its blan- 
ket protection to winter wheat and its 
promise of ample moisture for seed- 
ing operations in the northwest once 
the season is at hand for this work. 
A liberal acreage in western Canada 
is expected. 

Current wheat receipts continue 
small and the milling demand urgent, 
with reported quick sale of all avail- 


able flour. The urgency on the 
part of the allies for breadstuffs is 
unabated and probably more wheat 


and flour are going abroad than ap- 
pear in the statistics. No 2 red winter 
wheat at Baltimore was quotable at 
§2.22@2.24 p bu; flour firm. Mill 
feeds continue high, with bran at 


American Agriculturist, February 16, 19) 







aa! 
“Ball-Band’’is the 
Vacuum Cured 

Rubber Footwear 


This means extra long wear 
because the Vacuum Process 
forces rubber and fabric into 
one solid piece that is tougher 
than either rubber or fabric 
separately. 

Look for the Red Ball and 
get the “Ball-Band.’ For 
men and women as well as 
boys and girls, 

Write fot booklet picturing 
the different kinds of foot. 
wear we make. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFC. CO. 
300 Water St., GiISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
“The = That ie Millions 
for Quali 




















GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS 


are built for the man who 
knowe quality. Staves dipped s 
incresote preservative; bound 

b —_— strong hoops. Safe- | 
like doors keep silage sweet. | 
Anchorage system prevents 

blowing over. 




















EASY TO ERECT | 


Fhat the Unadilla Silo ts no building prob- 
Its ctmple parts 








F order be 
me catalog, prices and Agency 
7 Offer. Address 





UNADILLA 

. SILO CO. 
= Unadilla, N. ¥. 
la. 


or 
Des Moines, 


— 


Get) 
SEER een 


“out of your 


OLD' BAGS, 


ou"cn be surprised how much money we 
you for your old bags, torn or sound, 
a wantity. Don’t let them lie around and 


rot w 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and we mail check as soon as shipment is 
received. Take advantage of presen’ h - 
[eg today i? —— and nay Z 
instructions. Largest direc yers 0 3 
the world. References — Citizens Bank of 
Buffalo, ry or Bradstreet. 

tRoQuUOTIS Sas co. 









































- 307 Howard St., Buffalo, N. 
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Baltimore 33.50@35.50 p bu. At New 
York, prices were on the government 
basis of 2 2.26 for No 2 red winter. 

The higher prices for oats brought 
out increased offerings, especially as 
there is some talk of the possibility of 
establishment of maximum prices. 
With better shipping conditions in the 
country a larger movement is antici- 

ated. Standard oats sold close to 83c 

bu in the west, and white oats east 
4 south $1@1.04. 


nd 
, figures 


Official show exports. of 


wheat 11 months of ‘17 only 102,000,- 
000 bus against 193,000,000 the same 
riod two years ago; flour 114 and 
14 millions bbls respectively. 
At New York, choice rye in carlots 
was quoted at $2.26 @ 2.29 p bu, and 


best barley 1.75@ 1.85. Flour made 
from rye, also from barley, continued 
searce and high. Buckwheat flour 


was quoted at 5.80@6 p 100 Ibs in sks, 
and winter straight flour 10.65@10.75 
p bbl, in sks. 





Joker in Feed Price Regulation 
[From Page 20.] 

deed favorable to their getting a fair 
profit, prices must rule high while 
any of the by-products in transit or 
under contract as of December 25 re- 
ai 
= practically every milling center 
by-products are firm under restricted 
offerings. Speaking for the Minneap- 
olis milling trade, the Northwestern 
Miller admits that the question of 
prices is a perplexing one, and that 
while mills are on a fixed basis, job- 
bers and brokers are getting all they 
can, ranging from mill quotations up 
to advances of $7 and $8 p ton above 


these. It appears to be more a ques- 
tion of securing enough bran, shorts 
and middlings to go around, rather 


than a question of price. 

To have made immediately ef- 
fective lower prices for feeds, 
there should have been abrogation 


at least of the contracts which had 
not been filled, up to the time of the 
order. As matters now stand, all the 
feed that was available, in process of 
manufacture or was contracted for, 
must be entirely out of the way be- 
fore the users can in any way benefit 
from the government order. 

There is scarcely such a thing as a 
mil] quotation on wheat feeds. This 
strengthens the belief that what the 
mills are turning out is being largely 
applied to old contracts, and no sur- 
plus to offer beyond the requirements 
of the contracts. It is a discouraging 
situation that confronts the users of 
whet feeds. 

There is not much question but the 
jobbers will be able to show that they 
paid high for what they are selling, 
and the discovery of a small dealer 
here and there who is getting too 
great a margin of profit will not re- 
sult in the decline in prices for feeds 
that was intended when the food ad- 
ministration promulgated the wheat 
and wheat feed rules and regulations 
governing licenses. These have been 
printed in American Agriculturist. It 
would seem as though the failure ot 
some interested party to see the 
“joker” in the rules, is going to mean 
high prices to dairymen for an _in- 
detinite period. Outside the transpor- 
tion tie-up, the whole rub of the 
wheat feed situation is that the mill- 
ers did not have to cancel the con- 
tracts they had booked at the time of 
the order. 

At New York, the situation on corn 
feeds was unchanged, prices remained 
strong, stocks arriving more freely, 
yellow corn meal for export sold at 
$10.10 p 196-lb sack, fine yellow feed 
5 p 100 Ibs, white feed 5.05, hominy 
10.25 p bbl, yellow granulated hom- 
iny 10.10. 


THE DAIRY 


VHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER 
New York Chicago 

IMs... 52 nO 

1917... 5 42 45 

1M16.. 34 32 34 

1915.. 36 33 34 

Butter 
to the associated ware- 
house report, 58 cold storages held 
18,359,000 lbs of butter on Feb 1, to 
be compared with 25,194,000 at the 
Same time last year, or a decrease of 
6,835,000. This is to be strongly con- 
trasted with the reported increased 
holdings amounting to 400,000 Ibs, as 
shown in the Jan report, and accounts 
_ the stronger tone of butter mar- 
sets. 

At New York, butter market was 
stronger, prices unchanged, with very 
fey 52@52%c p Ib, extra 51\4c, firsts 
{99@5ic, seconds 47@48tsc, N Y state 
dairy 50% @5lc, renovated extra 45% 
@iHic, ladles 39% @40%4c, packing 
Steck 39@39 Ue 

Cheese 

At New York, export situation re- 
Mained unchanged, trading for local 
consumption moderate. New York 
State twins brought 25@25%ec p_ Ib, 
cheddars 24%@25%c, single daisies 
27 @ 27 Ye, double daisies 26% @27c, 
Wis whole milk twins 25@25%c. 

oung America 28@2S%4c, skim milk 
twins and flats 19@ 201%4e. 





MARKET 


PER POUND 
Boston 


According 















LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 


Per 100 lbs 





-~-Cattle-—. —-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 





Chicago ......$13.90 a2 te x: 55 se 2.55 on .40 $11.85 
New York ..+- 14.00 11.75 117. 2.00 12.50 11.00 
Buffalo ....6. 14.25 11.75 17 is 235 — 1150 


12.90 14.00 11.50 
12.30 13.50 11.50 





-25 
Pittsburgh .... Ll 11.00 17.00 
Kansas City .. 13.75 11.75 16.50 





receipts of beeves 
were moderate. Ordinary to choice 
steers sold at $10@13.75 p 100 lbs, 2 
extra Va, 1830- Ib average, 14. _ Bulls 
sold at 7@12.25, cows 4.50@9.50, an 
extra cow or two 10@10.25. Receipts 
of calves were liberal, and demand 
less active. Opening prices were 1@ 
1.25 lower than last week's closing 
sales, and at a further drop of 25@ 
5O0c the pens were not likely to be 
cleared. Veals sold at 14.50@19, culls 
11@14.50, barnyard calves 7@9.5v, 
yearlings 5.75@8, western calves 
10@ 11.25. 

Sheep were in limited supply, prices 
barely steady. Lambs opened dull 
end weak; later declined 25@50c, with 
a very slow trade at the close, with- 
out a clearance of the pens. The few 
sales of common to, choice sheep 
have been at $9@12.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Ohio lambs sold at 18. 25 @ 19.1 25, N Y 
and Pa 17@19, Mich 19, Can 17. 

Hogs opened easier, but improved 
25e later, closing steady. Sales of light 
to heavy weights were at $16.75 @ 17.25 


At New York, 


p 100 Ibs, roughs 16@16.25, pigs 
16.25 @ 16.75. 
The Horse Markct 
Offerings of fresh western horses 


were very limited last week and prices 
ruled firm for 


top grades. Seasoned 
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LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 


Uive Sroca Fico Reacsentavive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 


workers in better demand and prices 
advancing for the desirable sort. 
Common and inferior dull and weak. 


Good to choice heavy drafters were 
$300@425 ea, chunks 200@275, com- 


mon to good 
horses 50@ 150. 
At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts were 
2250. Heavy cattle sold at 15@25c p 
100 Ibs lower, butchering grades 
steady. Hog receipts were 11,200, mar- 
ket 25c lower with bulk selling at $17, 
pigs and lights 16@16.25. Sheep and 


second-hand delivery 


lamb receipts were Jt0U, market 
steady with best lambs 18.25@18.50, 
yearlings 16.25@ 16.50, wethers 14@ 
14.50, ewes 18@15.50. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, SO cars cattle ar- 
rived, market steady to easy with best 
beeves $13.25 p 100 lbs. Hog receipts 
were 50 double cars, market lower 
with heavy 16.50@16.50, mixed 16.65 
@ 16. 75, medium and and heavy York- 
ers 16.85@16.90, light Yorkers 16.504 
16.75, pigs 16@16.40. Sheep were in 
light supply, market steady with best 
sheep 10@14, lambs 15@18; 400 calves 
124 lte p Ib. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held. and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 


week, N Y agri col, Ithaca, 
Feb 11-16 
American Cheviot sheep soc, Fayette- 


Farmers’ 
N 


«Se N Y, Feb 16 

Y Y state fruit growers’ assn, eastern 

eae Poughkeepsie, N Y, Feb 20 
NEM PA central meeting, Boston, 


Feb 28 


a 
POULTRY BREEDERS 
—— 200,000 Chicks for 1918 


eight best varieties, 8 cents each and up, 
ey Our ninth year, thousands of satisfied cus- 








tomers. Place your order early. Fine 
catalog free, Stamps appreciated. 
Keystone Hatchery, Dept. 20, Richfield, Pa. 





E & from my heavy laying strain of 8S. C. W. 

ggs Leghorns. A few cockerels. Let me book 

Chi k your orders ae eggs or chicks early. 
ICKS pr; ices moderate. Mating list free. 

C, M. LONGENECKEB, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


EGGS, 


30, $2. 
Houdans, Silyer Campines, 
year. 19 varieties. 8S. K. 





from thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 3 for $1, 
ht Brahmas, White Orvingtona, $1.25. 

3. $ > Catalog. 36th 
MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





Chickens, Ducks, Geese. 

a Guineas, Ban- 

tams, Cavies, Belgian 
Hares, Collie Dogs, Fox Terriers and Shepherd Dogs. 
Stock and for sale. Large Illustrated Catalog 
Free. Write for yours now. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Telford, Ps. 


“Sia WHITE LEGHORNS 


Begs, Chicks and Cockerels, 200 egg strain cockerels 
at $3.00 each—$2.50 in lots of three, or more. Trio 
re White Embden Geese, $12.00. 
HIDBI VIBW FARM, Box 25. Mt 


UCTIONEERS 7 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and becoms 
independent with no capital invested. Byery branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
Catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. 01. Carey M. Jones. Presa 


SHEEP BRELDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We wou 14 firsts and 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917. 





Bethel, Penn. 














“It pays to buy the best; send for catalog. Book 
your orders early for 1918. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., N. Y¥. 





























Breeders’ Calendar 


We have a new Breeders’ Calendxc, 
and if you would like one let us know; 
we will be glad to send it and know 
that you will appreciate it. In writ- 
ing for it, will you let us know what 
breed of stock you raise and how 
many head you have of each. Ad- 
dress Live Stock Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 515 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. —_ ae 


Through our Service Bureau we are 
getting inquiries for sheep and hogs— 
more particularly sheep. If you have 
any that you wish to dispose of, will 
you let us know”? Address American 


Agriculturist, 515 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Public Sale Dates 


Holsteins 
Feb 12 Versailles, O. P. H. Masner. 





Feb 12-13 Syracuse, N Y, Stevens & More & Leon 
More. Dispersion. 

Feb 13-14 Philadelp ate, Pa Fasig Tipton Co. 

Feb 14 Baltic, O. jerber & Mille 

Feb a Earlville, * Y. Backus Bros. Consign- 
ment sale 

Feb 22 Allentown, Pa. M. E. Bleiler Est. 





Feb 26 Hatfield. Pa. W. % oaene. 
Mar 19-20-21 Syracuse, N Y. H. A. Moyer. 
May 7-8-9 Cortland, N Y. C. W. Ellis, Jr. Dis- 
sal. 
ne ‘13-14 Poug hkeepsie, a Y. J. B. Sisson’s Sons, 
June 27 Middlefield, O. W. Green. First annual 
sale. 
Berkshires 
Mar 6 Brattleboro, Vt. Consignment sale 














POU L wv RY 


BREEDERS 









S.C. White Leghorns 
Gibso 


BREEDERS are large, 
profitable, Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Baby Chicks— Eggs— Breeding Stock 
Rhode Island Reds 
on RABY CHICKS are vigorous and livable, from trapnested farm range, 
flocks. headed by males from the flocks producing the 

Highest Scoring Pens at the International Laying Contest 
HATC HING EGGS from the same matings guarantee 8)’ 
vigorous and will make your flock more proceetiee and 
Illustrated folder free. 
G F. GIBSON, GALEN FARMS, BOX 200, 





B. P. Rocks White Wyandottes 


heavy laying 











tertile. Gibson 







Write for it NOW 
CLYDE, NEW YORK 











45% in November 


Our S.C.REDS led first four weeks of N.A. Contest 
(Delaware official) with 45 per cent. production against 


S = average for the 100 pens. We bi hens 
4 ont Pog ~ nth breed evuste milk. OurS.C. White 


L. EGHORNS are unmatched. Pen *‘A’”’ 
headed by son of 31l4-egg 
hen. ‘‘B’’ by grandsons. 
Hatching eggs LEGH ORNS or REDS—Pen A, hens 250 
oo Be ces- type, $5 for 15, $25 for 100. Pen B, hens 200 to 
ege-type $3 for 15; $15 for 100, Pen C, hens 150 to 200 
oan type, $l0forl00. The Best is the Cheapest. 
HOPEWELL FARMS, Box 161-%, Hopewell, N. - 














FROM $40 omy IN 


Hillpot Quality Chicks 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and other 


ofitable strains. 
r free book tells how and 
why. Write today for your 


copy. 
Pw. ¥F. HILLPOoT 
Box29, Frenchtown,N.J. 





MO ict 


“Utility Poultry” 


Eggs & Chicks 8S. C. White Leghorns 
Barred Rocks 
Catalog free (stamps appreciated) 
BAYVILLE FARMS 
= Box AA, - - Bayville, N. J. = 


evtvanenty 


Day Old Chicks 


HEAVY LAYING STRAIN 8. C. WHITE LEGHORN 
~~ booking orders for March and April delivery. 
Catalogue now ready. 
RIVERDALE pouerey | FARM 
F. B McALLISTER, PRO ‘ORTLAND, N. Y. 
Successor to Clor tale poultry Farm 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Strain 
with egg records up to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 
breeders on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now booking orders for baby chicks, March and 
April delivery Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Uggs 
for hatching now ready in any quantity. Order well 
in advance this year, as demand will far exceed the 
supply. My book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, 
free with all $10 orders, Circulars free 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Deliveries February 1, 1918. to September 1, 1918, 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Dept. D., 529 Hamliton Street. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY -Best 20 varieties 


Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Reds, Orpingtons. 





Allentown, Pa. 





Bralimas, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Eggs, 15, 
$1.00; 40, $2.50 up. Catalog free. 
H. K. MOHR - - Quakertown, Pa. 





TIFFANY’S White. Silver, ond Columbian Wy- 


andottes, Reds, Barrons, Leghorns* 
SUPERI oO § Pekin, Rouen and Runner Ducklings? 
CHICK Meus POULTRY FARM 


Phoenixville, ™ 
“ . 

Perfection’’ Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 
Big value for your money. Cockerels, $3.50, $4, $5 
and up. Pullets, $2.50. Complete price list of stook 
and eggs, and our 1918 winnings on request. 
DR. HAYMAN, Box 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


BABY CHICKS the leading varieties, 

Rocks, Reds and Leg- 
horns with the lay bred in them. — 
&@ square deal. Prompt delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Circular. EB. BR. Hummer & Co., 7, Frenchtown, N. J. 











Hampton's Black Leghorn Day-old Chicks and ir 

Get my free circular before you order chicks. T 

why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and 

most profitable breed on om. Write today. | 

4. B HAMPTON BOX A PITTSTOWN, N. J. 
ALSO WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. 





Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


Cockerels re Ps ees 





pedigree layers, DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N/Y, 


Get our prices and ‘ 








The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer.. BENNINGTON. VERMONT 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTE RS 


14 BARGAINS 14 


Registered Percheron 


Stallions ana Mares 


Mares in foal $300 to $400. Fillies $100 to 
$350. Stallions $250 to $500. A chance to 
Start’with registered stock at grade prices. 


R. E. CHAPIN & SON, Batavia, N.Y. 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 100 for contract and price 
list. Address Dept 

The Shadyside Farms, 











North Benton, O. 





Imported Pereheren 
Stallion Myrifique, 
|: or Sale foaled April 15th, 
eee with two im- 

mares. 
Clifford L. Miller, denen New York 
AND LARGER PONIES 

SHETLAND 300 to 750 Ibs. 


Spotted and Solid Colors at Bargain Prices 
F. STEWART, - - - Espyville, Pa 


SWINE BREEDERS 











OLLINS JERSEY RED 


Pays big profits on all types 
of farms,everywhere Large 
litters, more easily — 


fattens more quickly 
cheaper feeds. Book FREE. 


375 \|bs.in 
bo Ma srelildal- 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 
ar neanae oy one te | 


SUCCESSOR’ S: 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Langfellow's Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon Sth 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow. 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW reves a 




















At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, ° . BALLY. PA, 





choice males, 7 montis oti. 
Females, 2 yrs old, bred for 
March farrow. Choice Sow 
pigs, and booking orders for 
Spring Pigs. at eight weeks of age. 

HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 25, Mt, Bethel, Pa, 


Registered O.1.C. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

BUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLB. N. Y. 





LISTEN, HEAR by 
Buy Big Type Poland-Chinas, more young 
boars and sows, three to five months sold. for sale. 
Good ones. Single oF in pairs, not 
G. 8. HALL, FABMDALE, OH10 


“HAMPSHIRES” 


have large litters. Freecircular. Also 
; gg Serge A Locust Lawn 
Farm, Box A. Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








American Agriculturist, February 16, 1913 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Carload Feeding Pigs 

FOR SALE 
We have a good thrifty lot of 

300 Head Feeding Pigs 

Weighing from 60 to 90 pounds each. 
These are a cross of 

Pure-bred LARGE YORKSHIRES 

od 
Pure-bred CHESTER WHITES 
and in condition to make good gains. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, - - - New York 





Big Type Berkshires 


407 ibs. at 7 months; was 
bred and raised by me Specia! Booking orders 
for bred sows and gilts. Minimum prices: Weaned 
pigs $20 each, bred sows and gilts $100 each 


C. H. CARTER 


Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





Majestic Mammoth, wt. 











HOME OF ghee GREAT BERKSHIRE SIRES 
SUPERBUS 205540, sired by Superbus, his dam 
a daughter ‘A »A- 2 SYMBOLEER JR. 2¢ 
241488, junior champion boar at National Swine Show, 
as well as two other state fairs in 1917 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Inc., - Seelyville, Pa. 








Lerge Berkshires at Highwood: 


Letter from S Thayer, Rochester, [ am 
very much pleased with the bear pig.”’ wei 1917 
we could have sold four times our supply of boar pigs. 
lareely to old customers. 

Harpending. Box 10, Dundee, N. Y 


H. «(. & H. B. 


~ BERKSHIRE PIGS 
All ages, both sexes, best of breeding. Satisfaction 


gum ranteed 
TWIN ORCHARDS FARM, VESTAL, N. Y. 


Levee E nglish Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, tot 


akin. at right prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA 


BERKSHIRE PIGS» 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall _ pigs. 
NOEL ‘ROYCE. RB. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 
« fi ock 

White Pigs aay tinder gray ot 

F.O. B. WM. J. DAILEY - LEXINGTON MASS. 
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‘DISPERSION |: 


80 Pure Bred Holsteins 80 


‘The Eatire Herd of 
PETER CHAMBERS 
Walton, N. Y. 


Also 30 head of milking cows from the 
herd of 
EB. E. RISLEY, Walton, N. Y. 


The sale will be held in Parker’s large 
steam heated garage in the village of 


WALTON, New York 
February 20, 1918 


The sale will include: 
25 daughters of King Korndyke Mercedes 
= Ormsby, he by Sir Korndyke Hengerveld 
> De Kol and from a 23-lb. daughter of Sir 
: Ormsby Hengerveld De Kol. 
: 18 daughters of King Pontiac Pleione, 

who is a son of King of the Pontiacs and 
> the great milk cow, Pontiac Pleione. 

6 daughters of King Korndyke Wayne 

Veeman, who is by King Korndyke Sadie 
> Vale and from a 30.92-Ib. 4-year-old daugh- 
: ter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld. 

7 daughters of Hengerveld De Kol 5th 
Pietertje, he by a 30-lb. son of Hengerveld 
= De Kol. 

34 daughters of A. R. O. cows. 

Several good A. R. O. cows with records 
up to 27 Ibs. at 4 years of age, including 
a 26-lb. 3-year-old daughter of King of the 
> Pontiacs. 

For catalog or other information address 


E. E. RISLEY, Walton, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT—On February 21, 1918, 
the day following this sale, 80 head of high 
grades, will be sold at the same place. 
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East River Grade Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


They are the best type of dairy cows that car be 
found in this great dairy section. Every cow in 
our herd for sale 

“Take Your Choice’’ 
60 COWS, just fresh. They are milk producers. 

Let us prove this to you. 

40 SPRINGERS. You never saw a better lot. 
10 REGISTERED BULLS. All ages. 
15 EXTRA FANCY REGISTERED COWS. 
Wire us the day you would like to look them over. 


WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Cortland, N. Y. 
*Phone 14 F 5 or 43 F 2 McGraw. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


— M. S. D. 
AYRSHIRES 


We have for sale a choice 
lot of young stock from 
A. R. dams. Also a few 
mature cows. Write for 
particulars. 


W. L. HOFFMAN, Steward 


School for the Deaf Flint, Mich. 




















Ayrshire Bull Calves 


We have for sale a bull calf dropped Dec. 
4th, mostly white, by Netherhall True to 
Time, out of Soapstone Howie's Queen, an 
A. R. cow with three creditable records. 
Price reasonable. Also other bull calves 
.that will make good sires at maturity. 
Priced to sell. 


DEL CHESTER F FARMS, 


mas W. Clark, Manager 








Rdgemont, FP. 





View Farm Ayrshires 


Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes. 


J. O. VAUGHAN, 


Special Offer 


A few 





Vi ‘sles 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 








Bull 


Registered Guernsey 
May 


calves out of A. R. dams and 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 
UPLAND FARMS, 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, Cc. E 


Ipswich, Mass. 
Johnson, Mgr. 











40) Head High Grade Springers 
20 Head High Grade Heifers 
FIRST CALF 


E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


Twenty registered heifers, 144 to two years old, not 
bred: 10 registered calves, three to =" —y ths; also 
18 ye tH grade be ifers, 13 monthe old. $40 oe. 
7. B. FROST. MU NNSVILLD. 











Holstein Bulls 


From high testing A. R. O. dams: exceptionally well 
gtown, 1 to 12 months old, $100 to $500 Extended 
pedigrees, photographs. Herd sires: fine 32-Ib. son 
of “The $50,000 Bull,” and a 32-Ib. young sire by 
the famous son of May Echo Sylvia—world’s milk 
record cow; milk 1 day, 152 Ibs.; 7 days, 1006 Ibs. : 
60 days, 8220 ibs.; 90 days, 11,855 Ibs.; butter 7 
days, 41.01 Ibs. Ours is a show herd, every member 
of “Broadhurst Quality.’ bred in the highest testing 
and most popular lines. Everything guarauteed as 
represented Acvise age of bull desired and what 


Few choice cows and heifers for 
prize-winning herd 


Morrisville, N. Y. 


you desire to pay. 
sale, from healthy, 


Broadhurst Farm, 








GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


100 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf this fall ‘and early winter. Extra fine lot. 

Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 

Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices. 

Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


I or Sale also 15 full aged cows, all 
in calf to @ 33-Ib. son of 
the $50,000 bull, King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. Also 
10 registered Guernseys and 20 grades of the very best 
type. They must be sold at once. Have the highest 
record bull in Pa. or 46 other states. I am offering 
extra good values, and if you are interested I can give 
you more sence for your dollar than can be kad 
elsewhere. Write 
THE KBYSTONE HOLSTEIN FARMS 
Reinhold, Prop., East Petersburg, Pa. 

















10 registered Holstein heif- 
ers, about ready to freshen, 





H. ¢ 








If Interested 


in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and : H 
: Heifers, see us or write. An 
= excellent to start a pure-bred 
he rd. 


C. L. Amos, 


enesener rene 0 ervenaven inananeny’ 





come and 
opportunity 


Antrim ronme Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, ~— cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month. Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct.1 ; Dee. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro, the Holstein Priceion Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company, 
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1000 Ibs. live weight. 


Jerseys Win Economy Test | 


In a recent test at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 157 Jerseys and 131 mem- 
bers of another dairy breed were en- 
tered. The Jerseys required only 
75.3 per cent as much digestible 
nutrients per Ib. of fat produced as did 
the other breed. Further, they produced 
1.2 per cent more milk, 25.6 per cent more 
solids and 59.3 per cent more fat per 


the largest net profits from every pound of feed. Build a Jer- 
sey herd. Write to breeders for prices. 
Send today for free book, **The Jersey Cow in America.”” 


The American Jersey Cattle Club, 344West 23rd Street, New York City 








Jerseys produce 





COLT FARM 


The Home of the Champions 
W. A. DORAN, Manager Colt Farm, 


DAUGHTERS OF OXFORD YOU’LL DO 
Undefeated get of sire, 1917, proves Oxford You'll Do the greatest Jersey bull, living or dead 


BULL CALVES 


For Sale 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





H2UPHeH AEE ON UADOPOND DM 


large producers. 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E Mullins, Mor. 


For quick sale they will be priced very reasonable. 


Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and 
from a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. Dams are well bred and 





ECCLESTON, MD. 





World’s 
Champion Jersey 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, 
mostly related to the world’s champion 
cows and bulls in our herd. The blood 
of champions at the pail will increase the 
production of your herd. 
HOOD FARM 





LOWELL, MASS. 


: Jersey Bull Calves 


White Horse Farms 


Paeli, Pa. 
offer for sale at an extremely reasonable Bi ise the 
coguteree Jersey bull, Bella’s Golden oo t 146825, 
ropped August 10, 1916. Sire a a ph aS of Gam- 
— Knight, the greatest butter bull ever rted 
His dam is a ‘tested cow with large udder om teats 
This bull is wel) grown and right in every way 
Write quick fgg price and full particulars. 


W. L. FRY. Manager PAOLI, PA. 


| ca Sie eee TITTTIIT 








HOLSTEINS 


Yield Most Milk and Most 
BUTTERFAT AT THE LOWEST 
You can make more money with this 
COST profitable breed. ee tests have 
proven that Purebred Holsteins y 
THE GREATEST NET. ‘PROFITS 
Thousands of others are making money despite high 
feed costs with the “Big Black-and-Whites."” Why 


don’t you? 
Write for free Information. 
No obligation—we have nothing we 
want to sell you. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 











HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628; average 
records’ of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk, 
29.69 Ibe. butter 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs. 
butter 30 days. 

Dam of calf, Paladin Raphaella Farmstead, No. 149100, 
with a two-year-old record of 19.68 Ibs. butter seven 
days and a three-year-old record of 514.4 Ibs. milk, 
23.19 Ibs. butter seven days; best day’s milk 75.3. 
Her dam 467.6 Ibs. milk, 20.65 Ibe. butter seven days. 


This calf is three-quarters white and a splendid 
PS pe Price $100.00. 
= DLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





10 grade Holstein heifer calves, 
sired by registe sires (dam's 
record 27 _ butter 7 days). $15 
to $20 each, express paid in lots 
of five. Shipped in in light, paper 
lined crates; safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For next 30 days can 
furnish best bargains ever offered. 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
you with extra good stock of all 


ages. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS 


offer for sale sons of UNEEDA KING ALCARTRA 
182646. a 33-Ib. bull. He traces twice to King Segis 
through his two best sons: Johanna McKinley Segis 
with a 40-lb. dam. and King Segis Pontiac with a 
37.20-Ib. dam No. 5—Born November 23. 1917. He 
has a straight back deep bodied 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
oo a 








and is heavy boned, 


and a good one. His dam, a 26.36-Ib. cow, and 17 
of her sisters (including three from 31 to 34 Ibs.) are 
in our herd. No. 6—Born October 20, 1917. This 
youngster is mere black than white and right in every 


way. His dam is a 16-Ib. two-year-old granddaughter 
of King of the Pontiacs. No. 11—Born December 2. 
1917. He is an excellent individual and about evenly 


marked. His dam is an A. R. O. daughter of Jo- 
hanna McKinley Segis Full particulars, including 
pedigree and photographs will be furnished on 


request to 


WINTERTHUR FARMS. - WINTERTHUR, DEL. 








"A BARGAIN IN 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


rq Selected from one of the 
25 Cows best producing herds in 
‘ortland County. 


All young, fine individuals, uniform in 
size, well bred, nicely marked, and perfect 
in udder and teats. All bred to hen 
within sixty days. 


Price $31.50 


if you — them. 





Tuberculin tested and 
f.0. b. car. Speak quick 








. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
DEPT. a” CORTLAND. WN. Y. 














MHS 


Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W.H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
"UMAGA 








Moonee 


7/8 HOLSTEIN CALVES 
either sex, $15 to $20 each, express pre- 
paid, in lots of 5. 

45 high-grade 2 year olds, close spring- 
ers, $65 to $80°each. 40 yearlings bred. 
30 registered heifers ready to breed, $125 
each. 28 registered bulls; registered and 
high-grade cows at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, - - 7 Ww. Y. = 


AL ,OnTUOEDNDNLUDONTFOADEDOD ENRON ODORENHODENE OH» 
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The Old Cold Spring Farm 


monavene ouanenkie CATTLE 
Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 
Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, -_,, 
Baldwinsville 





New York 





uead ners” HLOLSTEIN BULL 


born Jan. 7, 1917, ready for service. Sire Hinchey 
Farm Woodcrest Butter Boy. Dam a granddaughter 
of Sir Clyde, A. RB. O. 13.87 at 3 yrs. Every cow in 
pedigree is an A. R. O. cow. Write for pedigree and 


Price. 
W.S. Hinchey, P.O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


H High Grade Holsteins 


r, October and November cows, nicely 
milkers. Thirty fine 








oak young and heavy 





= heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices; 
= also registered bulls. RB D3, Phone 2 F 12 
27. A. NERGAN, - - TULLY, N. Y. 








Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants, Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 


A HOLSTEIN BULL 


FOUR MONTHS OLD 
whose three nearest dams average 30 Ibs., sired by 8 
36-Ib. sire. Dark in color. .y $80.  Pedigree® 
furnished. Ideal Dairy Farm . Law. Co., N. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y 


Holstein Bull Calves 


or. at reasonable prices. 
foaividuale at well bred 

F. bed BERNING 
R. F. D..7, . 











Schenectady, WN. . 
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Within the Home on Wintry Days 


Patterns and articles for the housekeeper om the farm 


“Babykin” 
A. L. BROOKS 
Little face of “Babykin,” pressed against 
e pane, 
wenies for the glimmer of the sun- 
shine after rain; ‘ 
Tiny hands that cling and cling, all the 
“pusy day, 
wobbly feet that struggle on, up and 
down the way; ' : 
Lips that bubble o’er with joy, be it 
cloud or sun, 
s that sparkle every hour, till the 
day is done; 
Happy, happy little 
oer with glee, 
Life is just a day for play, a round of 
fun tw thee! 


Eye 


heart, a-bubbling 


Little face of ‘““Babykin,” drawn to moth- 
er’s breast, 

When the long, long day is done and ’tis 
time to rest; 

Weary feet and 
last in sleep, 

While o'er all the mother’s heart cease- 
less watches keep! 

Happy. happy little child, care-free, sim- 
le heart, 

Mother's love can ease the pain, dry the 
tears that start; 

Mother’s love, all wonderful, spans the 
earth and sea, 

Sees the vision of the 
child's to be! 


busy hands,’ stilled at 


man, that the 


Sees it, clasps the vision close, lifting up 


her face, 

All alight with dreamings fair of a com- 
ing race: 

But the child—it lies asleep on its moth- 


er’s breast, 

feet and tired hands, folded and 
at rest! . 

By and by ‘twill wake and run, careless, 
too, and free, 

Rumpled Jocks and bonny face, all alight 
with glee; 

Not a thought of care or toil mars its 
happy hours, 

Just a fittle child at play, out amid the 
flowers! 

Little face of “Babykin,” peeping 
through the door, . 

Tiny feet that race and race, up and 
down the floor; 

Happy. happy little heart, singing all the 
day, 

Up and down and out and in, just a child 
at play! 

Little face of “Babykin” drawn to moth- 
er's breast, 7 

When the long, long day is done and ‘tis 
time to rest, 

Tiny hands, unsteady feet, quiet now in 


Good Neighbors 
INEZ A. JEWELL = 
There is nothing that will promote 
peace and harmony in the country 
more than good neighbors, and to have 
good neighbors, you must yourself be 
one. Here are a few good rules that 
should be observed: Always try to be 


pleasant and cheery when you meet 
them. A bright smile and hearty 
greeting will help to make the day 








No 8483—Princess Slip 


pleasant, and do not start to run dawn 
one neighbor when talking’to another. 
If you cannot say something good or 
pleasant of them, then talk of some- 
thing else. 

If you have a very near near neigh- 
bor, do not get so familiar that you 
become a nuisance. Don’t drop in at 
any and all hours, above all at meal- 
time. Do not allow your children to 
almost live there, or stay for- meals. 
Teach them to always come home at 
meal times and at other times when 
hungry to come home, not to ask for 
food at the neighbors. Somie children 
can easily form the bad habit of ask- 
ing for something to eat almost as 
soon as they get into another home. 
Do not run in without first knocking 
for admission. I know of one woman 
who would quietly slip into her neigh- 
bor’s house, and sit down until dis- 
covered, saying she liked to see how 
long she could remain unseen, and 
also to find out if she were being 
talked about, which 
stopped by keeping screen doors 
hooked, at front of house, while do- 
ing up the kitchen work. 

A good neighbor should be willing 
to help another at times, when she is 
hard pressed, or in sickness, and at 
times to take care ,of “little neigh- 
bors" while their busy mother goes 
to town. But mothers, don’t make the 
mistake of leaving your children too 
often with another, as it gets tiresome 
after a few times. If you borrow an 
article, don’t fail to return it, and 
promptly, too; don’t wait weeks, and 
even months, or have to be asked to 
return anything. 

If your neighbor is sick, try taking 
her children home with you for a few 


hours, or the day, and see how sh: 
will appreciate the quiet and _ rest. 
Make friendly calls to new people 


coming into the neighborhood. Plan 
for all to join in together sametimes 
for an all-day picnic, or an evening 
with music and songs. 

If each one will try to do his or her 





No 7030—Bloomers and Waist 


best, your neighborhood will be all 
that one could wish for, and when one 
comes to leave such a place it will be 
with feelings of real regret. 





~ More About Rag Carpets 


MRS W. T., ONTARIO COUNTY, N ¥ 
Like the lady who wrote the article 
on rag carpets in a recent issue of 


your paper, I too think a pretty rag 
carpet much nicer than a bare floor, 
in the warmth they afford, and the 
general air of comfort thev give to 
a room. In point of durability thev 
will outwear two or three hemp or 
granite carpets, and being tightly 
woven will prevent in a great measure 
the dust from filtering through. 

I have always used rag carpets on 
my sitting room floor, and as they be- 
come worn, have taken the best of 


them for my kitchen floor, leaving a 


space around the stove and outside 
doors which [I paint. 

For my other rooms I buy carpets 
—as good as I can afford. and have 
always found that the best was 
cheapest in the end. 

I sew my carpet rags in the long 
winter evenings, and am planning 
now to make one in the form of a 
rug, with a center of solid color, and 
a strip of hit and miss a yard wide 
around the edge. In point of economy 
this is best as I can get it woven 3 
cents on a yard cheaper than one 


was finally_ 


made in stripes, and there will be no 
coloring except for the center, which 
I shall make a dark gray. 

To color it I shall get about a half 
bushel of soft maple bark, and will 
boil it in a large iron kettle until I 
get a strong solution. Then add about 
a cup of copperas, and when it is dis- 
solved add the dark rags, which have 
been previously soaked in warm, soft 
water. Stir_often and boil until they 
become the desired shade. This color 
is absolutely fast. 

I shall make five strips each three 
yards long, three of them dark for 
the center and two of hit and, miss 
fer the outside and two hit and miss, 
each five yards long to sew down the 
sides. This makes a rug 15 by 15 feet. 
square. If one preferred they could 
make the border of some solid color. 
One-quarter pound of copperas dis- 
solved in about three gallons of soft 
water, to which a little lye, either 
concentrated or homemade, has been 
added, will make an orange _ color 
that is fast. The rags should. be 
white and should be colored before 
they are sewed, for after they are 
boiled they have to be spread out in 
the sun. The rays of the sun seem 
to set the color. After they dry they 


should be thoroughly washed and 
rinsed. They ill seem to grow 
brighter each time. By dipping the 
orange rags in a blue dye they can 











No 8$213—Misses and Small Women 


be made a dark green. I am partial 
to green, for a floor covering. As a 
child | used to roam the woods after 
moss to cover the floor of my play- 
house. Your correspondent spoke of 
her green carpet as being restful to 
her eyes. Green is always soothing to 
tired eyes and nerves. ft was an all 
wise Father that clothed the woods 
and fields in green. 


Four Underwear Patterns 
Have you made up all the under- 
wear your family will need this com- 
ing year? ‘This is a splendid time to 
do that kind of sewing. 
No $483-—Misses’ Princess Slip 


A very practical undergarment for 
growing girls is illustrated in No 
8483. It is called a Princess slip, but 


it is really far from the many seamed 
and fitted affairs of this tvpe to which 
we have been accustomed. It has a 
seam under each arm, and one at 
center back, makine it more like a 
chemise than anything. It takes the 
place of a corset cover and skirt. The 
neck is cut round and either lace 
beading. or handmade eyelets may be 
used to run the ribbon through. The 
lower edge permits three ways of 
‘inishing—with a plain hem, with 
scallops, or with a gathered ruffle of 
embroidery. The girls’ and _ misses’ 
Princess slip pattern, No 8483, is cut 
in 4 sizes, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
The 1-year size requires 2 yards 36- 


inch, with 2 yards 5%4-inch embroid- 
ery, 1% yards insertion, 1 yard bead- 
ing, 2% yards lace edging, and 1% 


ribbon. 
No 8213—Misses’ Drawers 
Well-fitting is the term best applied 
to these closed drawers for misses or 
small women. They § fit smoothly 
across the front and gathered or 
drawstrings may be used across the 
back, just at that hollow place at the 
waist where the fullness is most 
needed. The ruffles are gathered to 
the lower edge and may be em- 


vards 























No 7639—For the Man | 


broidery edging or rows of lac If 
the ruffle is used, a narrow befding 
through which ribbon may be yun is 
used to join the ruffle and drawers. 
The pattern is cut in sizes, 14, §6, 18% 
and 20 years. The 16-year siz re- 
quires 1'14 yards 36-inch materid] and 


2 yards edging. 
No 7639—Men’s Nightshirt 


An excellent pattern for a man's 
night shirt is given in No 76389. There 
is a yoke across the shoulders at tiie 
back, and the body section is gath- 
ered to it. The front of the nighi- 
Shirt is slashed almost to the waist- 
line for the closing, and there is an 
applied piece sewed on to strengthen 
the edge for the buttonholes. A 
breast pocket with pointed flap is in- 
cluded in the patiern and may be ap- 
plied to the left side. The soft turn- 
Over collar is low enough to be 
thoroughly comfortable. ‘The set-in 
sleeves ure finished with pointed cuffs 


stitched flat. The men's nightshirt 
pattern, No 7639, is cut in 5 sizes, “$ 
to 42-inch breast measure Size 





requires 6 yards 27-inch, or 44% yards 


36-inch material. 
No 7030—Girls’ 


This very practical garment com- 
bines a pair of bloomers of the proper 
width to wear under a dress, with a 
plain underwaist. The waist buttons 
at the back, and it is so well cut that 
it will not look “bunchy” under a 
dress, You may take your choice of any 
one of three styles of neck outline— 
the high or low round, or square style. 
The bloomers are’ shirred on elastics 
at the knees. The top is gathered all 
around and sfitched to the underwaist. 
The two parts may be made of differ- 
ent materials if desired, or the bloom- 
ers may be put on a separate band. 
The girls’ bloomer pattern, No 7030, 
is cut in 7 sizes, 2 to 14 vears. The 
S-year size requires for the bloomers 
1% yards, and for the underwaist 
% yard of 5t-inch goods. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Be 
Sure to state size. Order from our 
Pattern Department, care of this 


paper. 


Bloomers 


Washcloths from Ratine 
MARYLANDER 

My friend was surprised to find thé 
5-cent washcloth of former days ad- 
vanced to 8 cents apiece. She wanted 
several, for her two daughters must 
have a supply for boarding school. 

She found a remnant of ratine at a 
nominal price. Out of this she made 
10 washcloths and finished each with 
a single row of crocheting. The re- 
sult was some very cheap and dainty: 
face cloths. 




















the dance. That Min can’t 
learn nothing, seems like. I 
can’t trust her to do a thing, 
hardly, unless I stand right 
over her. Breed girls ain't 
much account ever; but 
they're all that ‘ll work out, 
in this country, seems like. 
Sometimes I swear I'll git a 








XVII—To Go or Not to Go 


OLYCARP JENKS came in, eyed 
Val and Manley from under one 


lifted eyebrow, smiled skinnily, 
nd pulled out a chair with a rasping 
oise, and sat down facing them. In- 
tinctively Val refrained from speak- 
ng her mind about Arline and her 
cance before Polycarp, but afterward, 


m their own room, she grew rather 
<loquent upon the subject. She 
ould not go. She would not. per- 
lt that woman to brow beat her 
nto loing what she did not 
ant to do, she_ said. In her 


onor, indeed! The impertinence of 
:oing to the bottom of her trunk, and 
1eddling with her clothes—with that 


eception gown, of all others! The 
dea of wearing that gown to a fron- 
tier dance-——even if she consented to 
zo to such a dance! And expecting 
her to amuse the company play- 
ng “pieces’’ on the violin! 

“Well, why not?” Manley was sit- 
ting rather apatheticall; pon the 
edge of the bed, his arms resting up- 


y } thave 
noodily ly 


pattern in the 


on his knees, his ey« 
ng the intricate rose 
aded Brussel carpet They were the 
rst words he had spoken; one might 
easily have doubted whether he had 
neard all Val said 
“Why not? Manley 
you mean to tell m«¢ 
“Why not go, and get acquainted 


Fleetwood, co 


and quit feeling that you're pear!) 
ast among swine? It strikes me the 
Hawley person is pretty levelheaded 
on the subject If you're going to live 
n this country, why not quit thinking 
how out of place you are, and how 
uperior, and meet us all on a level” 


It won't hurt you to go to that dance, 
nd it won't hurt you to play for 
them, if they want you to, You can 
play, you know; you used to play at 
ll the musical doings in Fern Hill, 
nd even in the city sometimes. And, 
et me tell you, Val, we aren't quite 
avages, out here, I’ve even suspected, 
<Ometimes, that we're just as good as 
Fern Hill.’ 

“We?” Val loooked at him steadily. 


So you wish to identify yourself with 
these people—with Polycarp Jenks 
and Arline Hawley, and—’” 

“Why, not? They're shaky on gram- 

mar, and their manners could stand a 
ittle polish, but aside from that 


they're exactly like the people ye 


ved among all your life Sure I 
vish to identify myself with them 
m just a rancher pretty 
pumpkins, too, among all these | 


outfits, and you're a rancher’s wife 
The Hawley person could buy us out 
for cash tomorrow, if she wanted to, 
and never miss the money And, Va! 
he’s giving that dance in your honor 
you ought to appreciate that. The 
Hawley doesn't take a fancy to every 
woman she sees—and, let me tell you, 
he stands ace-high in this country. 
if she didn’t like you, she could make 
ou wish she did.” 

“Well, upon my word! I begin to 
ispect vou of being a humorist, Man- 
ey And even if you mean that se- 
iously—why, it’s all the funnier.” To 
rove it, she laughed, 

Manley hestitated, then left the 
oom with a snort, a scowl, and a slam 
cf the door; and the sound of Val’s 
aughter followed him down the stairs. 

Arline came up, her arms full of 
white satin, white lace, white cam- 
bric, and the toes of two white satin 
slippers showing just above the top 
of her apron pockets, She walked 
briskly in and deposited her burden 
ipon the bed. 

“My! them’s the nicest smellin’ 
things I ever had a hold of,” she ob- 
served. “And still they don’t seem to 
«mell, either. Must be a dandy per- 
fumery you've got. I brought up the 
things, seein’ you know they're here. 

thought you could take your time 
bout cuttin’ off the trail and fillin’ in 

the neck and sleeves.” 

She sat down upon the foot of the 
hed, carefully tucking her gingham 
-pron close about her so that it might 
not come in contact with the other. 

“I never did see such clothes,” she 
ighed. “I dunno how you'll ever git 

chancet to wear ‘em out in the 
ountry—seems to me they’re most 

too pretty to wear, anyhow. I can git 
Marthy Winters to come over and 
elp you—she does sewin’—and you 
an use my machine any time you 
want to. I'd take a hold myself if I 
didn’t have all the baking to do for 


Chink and be done with it— 
only I got to have somebody I 
can talk to oncet in a while. I 
couldn't never talk to a Chink—they 
don’t seem hardly human to me. Do 
they to you? 

“And say! I've got some allover 
lace—it’s eecrue—that you can fill in 
the neck with; you’re welcome to use 
it—there’s most a yard of it, and I 
won't never find a use for it. Or lI 
was thinkin’, there'll be enough cut 
off ‘n the trail to make a gamp of the 
satin sleeves and all."’ She lifted the 
shining stuff with manifest awe. “It 
does seem a shame to put the shears 
to it—but you never ‘ll git any wear 
out of it way it is, and I don't be- 
ieve— 

Mis’ Hawley!” shrilled the voice 
f Minnie at the foot of the stairs. 
There's a couple of drummers off ‘n 
the train, ‘'n’ they want supper, ‘'n’ 
what'll I give ‘em?” 

‘My heavens! That girl ’ll drive me 
crazy, sure!” Arline hurried to the 
door, “Don’t take the roof off ’n the 

ouse,” she cried querulously down 
the stairway. “I’m comin’.” 

Val had not spoken a word. She 
went over to the bed, lifted a fold of 
satin, and smiled down at it ironically. 

Mamma and I spent a whole month 
planning and sewing and gloating over 
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you,” she said aloud. “You were al- 
most as important as a wedding 
gown; the club’s farewell reception— 
‘To what base uses we do—’” 

“Oh, here’s your slippers!” Arline 
thrust half her body into the room 
and held the slippers out to Val. “ 
stuck ’em into my pockets to bring 
up, and forgot all about ’em, mind 
you, till I was handin’ the drummers 
their tea. And one of ’em happened 
to notice ‘em, and raised sight up 
vuta his chair, an’ said: ‘Cindrilla, 
sure as I live! Say, if there’s a foot 
in this town that'll go into them slip- 
pers, for heaven’s sake introduce me 
to the owner!’ I told him to mind 
his own business, Drummers do get 
awful fresh when they think they can 
get away with it,’’ then she departed. 

Every day after that Arline talked 
about altering the satin gown. Every 
day Val was noncommittal and unen- 
thusiastic. Occasionally she told Ar- 
line that she was not going to the 
dance, but Arline declined to take se- 
riously so preposterous a declaration. 

“You want to break a leg, then,” 
she told Val grimly on Thursday. 
“That's the only, excuse that ‘ll go 
down with this bunch, And you bet- 
ter git a move on—it comes off to- 
morrer night, remember.” 

“I won't go, Manley’’ Val consolea 
herself by declaring, again and again. 
“The idea of Arline Hawley ordering 
me about like a child! Why should I 
go if I don’t care to go?” 

“Search me.” Manley shrugged his 




















The Children of India Play Hopscotch, Too 


OW would you like to go to 
H school at 6 o’clock in the morn- 

ing? That is when nearly all 
the children in India go. They stay 
until Y o’clock and then go home to 
breakfast, then back to school at 10. 
At 2 o'clock they go home to dinner, 
returning to school at 3, where they 
stay until evening. They do not learn 
their letters as we do. The teachers 
write five letters in the sand on the 
floor and then the boys and girls copy 
them until they know them _ well, 
when the teachers smooth over the 
sand and write five more and so on 
until they learn the letters. Then 
they learn to write them on palm 
leaves with a pen made of wood. The 
last thing is to write them on slates 
and on paper. 

The people of India are called 
Hindoos and have dark skin, eyes and 
hair. As it is very warm most of the 
people wear little clothing. The girls 


are very fond of jewelry, and no mat- 
ter how poor a family is they try to 
have some jewels for their girls. The 
boys are very fond of swinging and 
swimming, and in some places they 
have what they call diving wells, 
where the boys plunge from a high 
tank into the water below. 

The rich people live in very fine 
houses and have carpets, cushions 
and tables but no chairs. They sit on 
cushions on the floor. The poor people 
live in houses made of dried mud with 
reofs of barboo poles and straw and 
searcely any furniture. They sleep on 
mats made of palm leaves. The food 
of the majority of the people is rice. 
The father always eats first and when 
he has eaten the children and mother 
sit down. As the women dod most of 
the work here, the girls have to 
learn to work, but the men and boys 
do, all the sewing. 

This is a picture of children playing 
hopscotch in Cashmere. 


LONESOME LAND 


A stirring tale of early days in the Montana cattle country 


shoulders. “It isn’t so long, though 
since you were just as determined tg 
stay and have the shivaree, yoy re- 
member.” 

“Well, you and Mr Burnett trieq to 
do exactly what Arline is doing, You 
seemed to think I was a child, to be 
ordered about.” 

At the very last minute—to be ex. 
plicit, an hour before the hall was 
lighted, several hours after smoke 
first began to rise from the chimney 
Val suddenly swerved to a reckless 
mood. Arline had gone to her own 
room to dress, too angry to speak 
what was in her mind. She had 
worked since 5 o’clock that morn. 
ing. She had bullied Val, she had 
argued, she had begged, she had 
wheedled, Val would not go. Arline 
had appealed to Manley, and Manley 
had assurred her, with a suspicious 
slurring of ‘‘esses,’’ that he was out of 
it, and had nothing to say. Val, he 
said, could not be driven. 

It was after Arline had gone to her 
room and Manley had returned to the 
“office” that Val suddenly picked up 
her hairbrush and, with an impish 
light in’ her eyes, began to pile her 
hair high upon her head. With her 
lips curved to match the mockery of 
her eyes, she began hurriedly to dress, 
Later, she went down to the parlor, 
where four women from the neigh- 
boring-ranches were sitting stiffly and 
in constrained silence, waiting to be 
escorted to the hall. She swept in 
upon them, a glorious, shimmery crea- 
ture all in white and gold. The women 
stared, wavered, and looked away—at 
the wall, the floor, at anything but 
Val’s bare, white shoulders and arms 
as white. Arline had forgotten io look 
for gloves, 

Val read the consternation in their 
weather-tanned faces, and smiled in 
wicked enjoyment. She would shock 
all of Hope; she would shock even 
Arline. who had insisted upon this. 
Like a child in mischief, she turned 
and went rustling down the hall to 
the dining room. She wanted to show 
Arline. She had not thought of the 
possibility of finding anyone but Ar- 
line and Minnie there, so that she was 
taken slightly aback when she discov- 
ered Kent and another man eating a 
belated supper. 

Kent looked up, eyed her sharply 
for just an instant, and smiled. 

“Good evening, Mrs Fleetwood,” he 
said calmly. ‘“‘Ready for the ball, I 
see. We got in late.” He went on 
spreading butter upon his bread, evi- 
dently quite unimpressed by her mag- 
nificence. 

The other man stared fixedly at his 
plate. It was a trifle, but Val suddenly 
felt foolish and ashamed. She took a 
step or two toward the kitchen, then 
retreated; down the hall she went, up 
the stairs and into her own room, the 
door of which she shut and locked. 

“Such a-fool!’’ she whispered ve- 
hemently, and stamped her white- 
shod foot upon the carpet. ‘‘He looked 
perfectly disgusted—and so did that 
other man. And no wonder. Such— 
it’s Vulgar, Val Fleetwood! It’s just 
ill-bred, and coarse, and horrid!” She 
threw herself upon the bed and put 
her face in the pillow. 

Some one—she thought it sounded 
like Manley—came up and tried the 
door, stood a moment before it, and 
went away again, Arline’s voice, 
sharpened with displeasure, she heard 
speaking to Minnie upon the stairs. 
They went down, and there was 2 
confusion of voices below. In the 
street beneath ‘her window footsteps 
sounded intermittently, coming and 
going with a certain eagerness of 
tread. After a time there came, from 
a distance, the sound of violins and 
the “coronet”’ of which Arline had been 
so proud; and mingled with it was an 
undecurrent of shuffling feet, a mere 
whisper of sound, cut. sharply now 
and then by the sharp commands of 
the floor manager. They were danc- 
ing—in her honor. And she was @ 
fool; a proud, ill-tempered, selfish 
fool. 

With one of her quick changes of 
mood she rose, patted her half 
smooth, caught up a wrap oddly in- 
harmonious with the gown and slip- 
pers, looped her train over her arm, 
took her violin, and ran lightly dewn- 
stairs, The parlor, the dining room, 
the kitchen were deserted and the 
lights turned low. She braced herself 
mentally, and, flushing at the unac- 
customed act, rapped timidly upon 
the door which opened into the office 
--which by that time she knew was 
really a saloon. Hawley himself 
opened the door, and his eyes bulged 
at sight of her. 

“Is Mr “Fleetwood here? I—I 
thought, after all, I'd go to the 
dance,” she said, in rather a timid 


voice, shrinking back into the 
shadow. : 
“Fleetwood? Why, I guess he | 
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one on over. He said you wasn’t 
ins. You wait a minute. I—here, 
¢ nt. You take Mrs Fleetwood ever 


Man’s gone.” 


the hall. 
to the I—really, it 


“Oh, no! 


mat Kent had already thrown away 
pis cigarette and come out to her, 
closing the door immediately after 


a take you over—I was just go- 
ng, anyway,” he assured her, his eyes 
dwelling upon her rather intently. 

“Oh—I wanted Manley. I—I hate 
to go—like this, it seem so—so queer, 
in this place. At first I—I thought 
it would be a joke, but it isn't; it’s 
silly and—and ill-bred. You—every- 
pody will be shocked, and—’ 

Kent took a step toward her, where 
she was shrinking against the stair- 
way. Once before she had lost her 
calm composure and had let him peep 
into her mind. Then it had been on 
account of Manley; now, womanlike, 
it was her clothes. 

“You couldn't be anything but all 
right, if you tried,” he told her, 
speaking softly. “It isn’t silly to look 
the way the Lord meant you to look. 
You—-you—oh, you needn't worry— 
nobody’s going to be shocked very 
hard.” He reached out and took the 
violin from her; took also her arm 
and opened the outer door. “You're 
late,’ he said, speaking in a moie 
commonplace tone. “You ought to 
have overshoes, Or something—those 
white slippers won't be so white time 
vou get there. Maybe I ought to carry 
you.” 

“" “The idea!’ she stepped out dain- 
tily upon the slushy walk. 

“Well, I can take you a block or 
two around, and have sidewalk all the 
wav; that ‘ll help some. Women sure 
are a lot of bother—I’m plumb sorry 
for the poor devils that get inveigied 
into marrying one.” 

“\Vhy, Mr Burnett! Do you always 
telk like that? Because if you do, I 
don't wonder—”" 

“No,” Kent interrupted, looking 
dow. at her and smiling grimly, “as 
it }appens, I don't. I’m real nice, 
gencrally speaking. Say! this is go- 
ing to be a good deal of trouble, do 
you know? After you dance with 
hubby, you've got to waltz with me.” 

‘jot to?’’ Val raised her eyebrows, 
tho: gh the expression was lost upon 


doesn’t 


‘ure. Look at the way I worked 
like a horse, saving your life—and 
th: cat’s—and now leading you all 
over town to keep those nice white 
slippers clean! By rights, you oughtn’'t 
to dance with anybody else. But I 
ain't looking for real gratitude. Four 
or five waltzes is all I'll imsist on, 
but’ His tone was lugubrious in the 
extreme. 

“Well, I'll waltz with you once—for 
saving the cat; and once for saving the 
slippers. For saving me, I’m not sure 
thet I thank you."’ Val stepped care- 
fully over a muddy spot on the walk. 
“Me Burnett, you—really, you’re an 
awfully queer man.” 

Kent. walked to the next crossing 
and helped her over it before he an- 
Swered her. ‘‘Yes,’’ he admitted so- 
berly, then, “IT reckon you're right. 
I am—queer.” 

(To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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Surgery 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


NE evening last June, the person 
nearest to me on earth left the 
sitting room with a joke on his 
lips. In less than 10 minutes he was 
fighting for his life, a fight that must 
énd in death unless surgical help 
came within six hours, It did: An 
ambulance hurried him to the nearest 
hospital, surgeons came from the city 
0 miles away and in three hours 
from the first dart of pain, the blessed 
relief of surgery was at work. Today 
the patient is in health more com- 
Plete than he has known for years. 
Another member of my family is in 
France. The brief furlough between 
Plattsburg and sailing was largely de- 
Yoted to an operation for the removal 
Of tonsils and adenoids. This op- 
eration, so simple in a child, proved 
®vious for a man of 28, and was fol- 
lowed by severe hemorrhage and 
other complications. A letter from 
Somewhere in France” last week read 
thus: “It was worth all I went 
through to have those tonsils out, for 
all this wet and chill and exposure, 
L have not had a sign of a cold, never 
elt so well in my life, and you know 
it used to be colds all the time.” 
Within the hour I have come from 
& noted hospital where one of the best. 
Sirgens in America operated upon 
Someone very near and dear, our 
wn family physician. {You see I be- 
eve in the adage, “Who is his own 
Physician has a fool for a patient’)! 
A week ago, symptoms showed the 
Reed of an operation, and just as soon 
aS arrangements could be made, it 





It proved to be _ long, 


was done. 
serious and dangerous, but I fully ex- 
pect that in a few weeks the doctor 


will be in practice again, in better 
health than before, and without the 
diseased condition that was sapping 
strength and vitality. 

You may be wondering why I am 
speaking of these three _ incidents 
which have no apparent connection 
either with one another or with you. 
Just because they really have both. 
The three cases, ranging from a 
usually simple tonsil. removal to one 
of the most severe abdominal opera- 
tions known to modern surgery, have 
this in common, that the operation 
was the doorway to health, and they 
bear this relation to you, that it is a 
doorway through which many of you 
should pass. 

I know that you do not like the 
idea of an operation. 
but the less one knows about surgeons 
and hospitals, the greater the dread 
entertained. Visions of knives, blood 
and agony rise at the very mention 
of an operation. None of these 
things are attached to the rea] thing 
in a modern surgery. The patient 
suffers little pain, sometimes none at 
all, the work is done neatly and 
skillfully, and as for blood, I have 
often seen more shed ‘in a vigorous 
nose bleed than during that long and 
complicated operation today. 

Letter after letter comes to me, 
telling of troubles for which the only 
proper cure, sometimes the only pos- 
sible cure, is surgery. Often the 
writer has already been told that by 
the family physician, and writes to 
me in the hope of finding an alter- 
native. Two opinions are always bet- 
ter than one, and I appreciate the 
compliment, but usually it is a safe 
assumption that if a physician advises 
an operation, it is really needed, for 
of course a doctor would rather cure 
a patient if possible than to turn the 
case over to a surgeon to cure. 

Modern surgery is one of the great- 
est blessings that has ever come to 
suffering humanity. Where it is in- 
dicated, it is the quickest way, the 
safest way, often the only way, to 
health. Try to regard it as a friend 
and to overcome the horror that is 
only possible with ignorance and not 
with knowledge. Remember that in 
nearly every case, the danger in a 
surgical operation is not in the op- 
eration, but in the delay which put off 
the operation until it was too late. 


“Mother, Hold Me” 


MRS ROWAN SMITH, MIDDLESEX CO, N J 

“JT just d6 my work the .way that 
seems easiest to me, for I must spend 
the time with the children, which 


are more important than ironing or. 


cleaning.”” Thus Mrs F. A. Flower of 
Rensselaer county, N Y, summarized 
her methods of housekeeping in a re- 
cent issue off American Agricul- 
turist. Although much has been 
written about conditions prevailing in 
farm homes, and of labor-saving de- 
vices, I feel certain that nothing could 
be written that would be appreciated 
more by the farmer's wife, who works 
in an old-fashioned kitchen with three 
or four little ones about her. 

It seems to me that many farmers’ 
wives lack the courage to live their 
convictions. It only more farmers’ 
wives would feel as Mrs Flower does, 
“perfectly free to do my work as best 
suits myself.’’ If only the wife on a 
farm, particularly the one with little 
children and without conveniences, 
would realize how wrong, not to men- 
tion absurd, it is to try, at the expense 
of health, good loaks and happiness, 
to have everything just as it might 
easily be, without children or prevail- 
ing adverse conditions. 

Nothing is gained by thrusting aside 
your little ones, or forfeiting your 
husbam@’s love, in order to have every- 
thing “spick and span” like your 
neizhber, who either has no children 
to make dirt, perhaps has more labor- 
saviag appliances, or further _ still, 
maybe has children of less destruc- 
tive and dirt-distributing tendencies. 
No two children are alike. Some 
children in order to be happy will 
cause the mother more work than 
others; but whatever tendencies they 
May possess beyond a_ reasonable 
checking, a mother ought not to re# 
strict their healthy play for the sake 
of having her home appear as one 
wninhabited by happy, tife-loving 
youngsters—children of the present 
but men and women of the future. 
Who will care then whether your 
stove was always polished, or whether 
your work was always done? 

But if perhaps one of your little 
ones is taken from you, if one little 
wistful face will never look up into 
yours and its little lips request, 
“Mother, hold me,”’ then you'll realize 
the emptiness of it all. Then you'll 
realize how you have thrown aside 
the better part, and regret the many 
times you ignored the pleading in 
order that the work would be done 
Then may you say, like Mrs Flower, 
“JT just do my work the way that 
Seems easiest to me, for I must spend 
time with the children, whith are 


more important than ironing or clean- 
ine.” 


No one does,. 
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War Time Recipes 


Economical, nutritious and 
palatable dishes 
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Breakfast Spoon-Breads 

It is worth remembering that there 
are no medium grades of cornbread. 
It is either irresistibly good or uneat- 
able. So housekeepers who are trying 
ing to make their families cornbread 
lovers must practice for a 100% rec- 
ord. This is especially true of spoon- 
breads, but the perfect product is 
worth the effort. These soft corn- 
breads are very popular for breakfast 
in the cornbread belt. They are served 
with a spoon from the dish in which 
baked. Spoon-bread makes an excel- 
lent breakfast combination with hash 
or scrambled eggs. 

Virginia Batter-Breaa 

One cup white corn meal, 1). cups 
boiling water, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
2 eggs. Sift meal into a bowl. See 
that the water is boiling vigorously, 
pour over the meal, stirring at the 
same time, When lukewarm, add the 
sweet milk, the well-beaten egg yolk 
and beat thoroughly. Add the baking 
powder, and last fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites. Pour into a hot, well- 
freased baking dish and bake in a 
moderately hot oven *) minutes. If 
baked in a shallow pan, 20 minutes 
will suttice. 

Cornbread with Rice 

To cups sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda 
(scant), 2 cups boiled rice, 1 cup corn 
meal, 1 tablespoon shortening. Com- 
bine ingredients in order named and 
bake in greased bowl until firm. 

Beans “ Hearty Food” 

As housekeepers come to appre- 
ciate the food value of beans and the 
varied ways of using them, this vege- 
table will appear on American tables 
Many a meatless day. Beans and 
peas are “hearty foods."" They should 
take the place of meat, and appear 
in combination with starchy vege- 
tables and fresh salads. For instance, 
an excellent menu for a meatless 
day is kidney beans, baked potatoes, 
slaw, cornbread and, for dessert, 
stewed fruit. In the recipes given be- 
low use any available variety of beans 
or peas. 

Red Soy Bean Soup 

One-half cup soy beans, 1 pint cold 
water, 1 slice onion, 2 slices carrots, 
small piece bay leaf, few grains mus- 
tard, one-half cup milk, 2 tablespoons 
drippings, 1 tablespoon flour, one-half 
teaspoon salt, ™4 teaspoon pepper. 
Soak the beans 12 hours in cold water. 
Drain; add 2 cups water, and simmer 
until soft. Rub through a sieve. Cook 
the onion and carrot in the fat, add 
the flour, when smooth add the milk. 
Cook until thickened and strain into 
beans. teheat and serve hot. 

Spanish Beans 

Two cups kidney beans, 2 cups to- 
mato, 1 cup finely cut onion, ™% cup 
Pimento, 2 tablespoons drippings. 2 
tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon salt. 
Soak heans over night: drain, cover 
with boiling water: boil slowly 1% 
hours or until tender. Drain, and add 
sauce made as follows: Put fat in 
frying pan, add onion and chopped 
Pimento and fry until tender, but not 
brown Add tomato, salt and flour 
mixed with cold water. Roil 5 minutes. 
Pour over beans and simmer 10 
minutes. 

Boston Roast 

Two cups dry kidney beans, 1 cup 
bread crumbs, 2 cups grated cheese, 3 
teaspoons salt, % cup liquid, 1 table- 
spoon chopped onion. Soak beans 24 
hours. Cook in salted water until 
soft. Drain; put through food chop- 
per, add onion, cheese, crumbs, more 
salt if needed, enough of the water 
in which beans were cooked (about 
% cup to moisten). Form into loaf. 
Bake in moderate oven for 40 minntes. 
Baste occasionally with hot water and 
fat. 

Yield: Ten servings. 

Bean Loaf 


Two cups lima beans, 1 cup dry 
bread crumbs, 4 tablespoons peanut 
butter, 2 tablespoons grated onion, 
1 tablespoon drippings, 1 tablespoon 
dried celery leaves or poultry season- 
ing, 2 teaspoons salt, % teaspoon pep- 
per, 1 cup rice stock, or other liquid. 
Wash and soak the beans overnight, 
then cook in boiling water till soft 
(about 45 minutes). Drain, and 
when cool chop coarsely. Add crumbs 
mixed with seasoning: and peanut 
butter, then add liquid and fat. Put 
into a greased bread pan and bake 
in a moderate oven minutes. . 

Yield: Eight servings. 


Eggless Fine Pumpkin Pie 
One pint pumpkin, stewed down 
quite dry, 1 pint good milk, 3 round- 
ing tablespoons of flour, 1 rounding 
teaspoon of baking powder, % cup 


sugar, 1-3 level teaspoon salt, 4% tea« 
spoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon ginger. 
Mix well the pumpkin, flour, sugar, 
salt, spices and baking powder. When 
thoroughly mixed add the milk. The 
baking powder seems to bring the 
flour evenly through the pie, making 
it light the same as if eggs were used. 
The above is for 1 pie.—[C. A. B., 
Tioga County, N Y¥ 
Cottage Pie 
One cup chopped meat, 1 cup hot 
water or gravy, 2 cups hot mashed 
potato, salt and pepper, % cup hot 
milk, 1 tablespoon butter, few grains 
celery salt. Put meat in casserole, 
add salt and pepper to taste, and the 
hot water. Mix the remaining in- 
sredients with the mashed potato, 
and spread on top of meat, bake in 
hot oven until potato is brown.—[Eld« 
EE. Isenberg, Blair County, Pa. 
Graham Bread 
Three cups sour milk, 2 tablespoons 
shortening, 1 tablespoon molasses, 1 
teaspoon suet, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon soda, graham flour to 
make a stiff batter. Bake in a hot 
oven.—[Mrs Layton Wells, Warren 
County, N Y. 
Rice Omelet 
One egg. 1 cup cold boiled rice, 1 
cup milk, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon of 
salt, 2 level teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Beat the egg very light. Il some- 
times use 2 small ones. Add other 
ingredients and drop by spoonfuls*in 
a frying pan in which you have 
heated a tablespoon of butter or other 
fat, fry a golden brown on both 
sides and serve hot with or without 
maple syrup. This is an excellent 
meat substitute.—[Mrs CC. Wilkes, 
Cayuga County, N Y 
Corn Bread 
One cup corn meal (bolted), L cup 
sifted wheat flour, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 teuspoons (level) 
baking powder. Stir all together and 
mix to a thick batter with water. Put 
a rounding tablespoon of shortening in 
a round jelly cake tin and when 
melted pour into the other mixture 
and mix it in a little. Pour all into 
the cake tin and bake 3) minutes, 
or until it is brown and done.-—[{Mrs 
Clara Swisher, Licking County, O. 
Beans and Onions 
We use this in place of pork and 
beans to save the pork. Fry onions 
in drippings or chicken fat. Mix with 
the beans before baking. The men 
will like it I am sure.—I[Mrs I. R, 
Flower, Rensselaer County, N Y. 
Cheap Eggless Molasses Cake 
One-hulf cup molasses (black cook- 
ing molasses or New Orleans), % cup 
sugar, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1t': 
teaspoons soda dissolved in 1 cup boil- 
ing water, 1 heaping tablespoon short- 
ening. Mix immediately and add flour 
to muke a thin batter, and bake im 
mediately in a moderate oven for !'% 
hour. Do not let stand at all after 
mixing before putting it in the oven.— 
[c. A. B., Tioga County, N Y. 
Coffee Cake 
One cup sugar, 1 cup butter or drip- 
pings, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup coffee, 1 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup faisins, 4 cups 
of flour. Bake in a slow oven.—IV, 
T. Delaware County, N Y. 
Fried Bread and Cheese 
Spread slices of bread with butter. 
Make into sandwiches by using thin 
slices of cheese. Dip in milk for a 
minute and fry a rich brown on 
greased griddle. Sounds expensive at 
present price of butter and cheese, but 
no side dishes «are needed. It’s a 
whole meal.—[Mrs Fred RB. Martin, 
Sussex County, N J. 
Eggs a la Martin 
Heat 1 tablespoon of butter in a 
dish which can be used in an oven. 
Add 2 tablespoons of flour and a 
little salt. Stir in 1 cup of milk 
and stir until it begins to thicken. 
Add 4 tublespoons of grated cheese 
and stir until cheese is melted. Into 
this break four eggs, set in the oven 
until eggs are set, serve hot. This is 
one of our favorite supper dishes. 
{Mrs W. A. Pine, Oneida County, N Y. 
Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 
One and one-third cups corn meal, 
1% cups boiling water, % cups milk, 
1l tablespoon shortening, 1 tablespoon 
Molasses, 2-3 cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and 4 teaspoons baking -powder. 
Add corn meal to boiling water and 
let boi] 5 minutes. Then add milk, 
melted shortening and molasses: add 





flour, salt, baking powder, mixed 
well. Bake on hot greased griddle 
until brown. — [Madelyn Seabright, 


Washington County, Pa. 
Duchess Soup 
One-half onion, 2 tablespoons fat, 
® tablespoons flour, 3° cups milk, % 
cup grated cheese, salt and pepper. 
Cook the onion in the fat until tender, 
but not brown. Add the flour, ther 
the milk gradually. Cook — until 
smooth, add seasoning to taste. When 
ready to serve, put one tablespoon of 
the grated cheese in each plate and 
pour over it the hot soup. 





An ape is an ape though clothed 
in silk and scarlet, 





Farm Boys’and Girls’ Department 
Stories and Poetry for the Young People 


> faith in mankind. 
it came from a shabby little can with 
most ordinary of faded 


The Doll Party 


, heated to the steam- 
little boat stove i 


tablespoon butter, 


The Bald-Headed Eagle 


piece of pepper 
» the cheese and 


the toast made, 


Placing it over , she added the 


» eagle is covered 
Dropping the pepper in, 
stirred the mixture constantly 
began to cook, and gradualfy : 
the appearance of thick cream. 


*, fished out the bit of pepper 
, emptied in the cheese 


Taking the saucepan , 
» Jean had placed six small 
bird must need.” 


, y as to Prudence’s cheese toast. 
» old pine or cypress tree year ; : 


1 ejaculated Nan, 
t cing of the picturesque li attic 
fierce bird but hinking of the picturesque little atti 





* plumage was so badly 


The Boy Who Tells the Truth 
[This is the first 


Cheese Toast 


Alice’s eyes grew . , 
A mischievous boy 


will often steady 
as he grows older i i 


‘Prudence was 


» quick-tempered 


The conscience of a per- 


tells the truth 


lives up to his 
» agrees to weed 
“armer Jones's garden for $1, : 


always keeps his word, 


» giving evidence he does not skip half of the 
i conscientious job; 
was of the simplest 


dependable boys have something more 
valuable than ) 
, he might have it left him 
he might even find 
, but he has to achieve char- 


v into dreaming of 
white blossomed 
golden-skinned, ’ 
a cup of bouillon served 








world is full of people who will make 
a bargain at sunset and break it at 
sunrise... The people who will make 
good their promises are the backbone 
of business, church and home—yes, 
and the backbone of our nation as 
well. 

I was once acquainted with a no- 
torious liar. One day he said to me, 
“I will not tell a lie when the truth 
will answer better.” The statement 
itself was a lie, as he had lied to me 
when the truth would have answered 
the purpose much better. 

Someone has said: “When we 
speak the truth we can go off and 
leave it, but when we tell a lie we 
need to come back every little while 
to see how it is getting along.’””’ How 
true! <A lie needs lots of bolstering 
up, but the truth will stand alone. 


Fred had been permitted to visit a 
boy friend on the strict condition that 
he return home not later than five 
o'clock. He arrived at seven to find 
his mother very angry. He insisted, 
however, that he had not loitered on 
the way home. 

“Do you expect me to believe,” de- 
manded the nother, “that it took you 
two hours to walk a quarter of a 
mile?” 

“Yes, mamma,” blubbered the boy. 
“Charlie gave me a mud turtle—and 
I was afraid—to carry it—so I led it 
home.” 
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New Ford Joke Book i918 


Allof the latest jokeson the Ford Auto. Hundreds 
of them and all good ones, Spring a new one og 
with colered cover by mail, 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

So. Norwalk, Cona, 
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stave your ome movie”, 
ne comp 




















farm home — it tells 
what you want to know 





The World War is covered in de- 
tail fram the intrigue that preceded 
the assassination of Duke Ferdinand 
down through the entrance of the 
United States, and what we are do- 
ing to help win this struggle. 


The Federal Food Administration 
Bil which gave the President power 
to appoint food and fuel administrators 





to control the production and distribution of food and fuel 
is printed in the original form. Also how Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Garfield respectively as administrators are handling 


the situation. 


The Income Tax and how 
it affects every individual, 
especially the farmers, is ex- 
plained and printed in com- 
plete detail. 





The Selective Service Law 
authorizing the raising, or- 
ganization and equipment of 
troops through draft is given 





The National Year Book also contains statistics of the army and navy, 
1918 calendar and almanac, federal and state laws and other 
valuable statistics and reference matter 
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More About Income Tax 


ea ive be a litle information 
Con Oe ficome tax? Nebody seems 
bow aerstand it here. What is the dif- 
4 ve between the tax paid by married 
eren married mea? Please ex- 


‘met income.”—[H. 


aS et less than $1000, he will not 

: obliged to make any income tax 
ey if a married person has a net 
come of less than $2000, he will not 
© obliged to make any income tax 
eport. By the term “net income” is 
meant the gross imcome less the fol- 
owing deductions : 1. The necessary 
xpenses Of running the farm, not in- 
Juding personal, living or family ex- 
venses. 2. All interest paid within the 
‘ear. 9. All taxes paid within the year 
except federal income and _ excess 
ofits taxes and except these taxes 
sessed. aS local benefits, such as 
oad improvements, etc. 4. Certain 
losses actually sustained during the 
ear not compensated for by insur- 
Poce or otherwise. 5. Depreciation on 
arm machinery and upon all farm 
buildings except house. 6. Contribu- 
ions and gifts actually made within 
he year to corporations or associa- 
ions organized and operated exciu- 
ively for religious, charitable, scien- 
ifc or educational purposes. ‘Thus, 
or example, a married man 
might have a gross income of 
wy $2500, but have eductions 
nough to bring his net imcome 
jown to less than $2000. Im that case, 
he would not be obliged to make any 
ncome tax report at all. 


Income Tax Interest 


Thave been 15 years growing an or- 
hard. This last year, 1917, I harvested 
ny first paying crop, which ha to 





eat good prices; t it took a large 
mrt of it to pay the accumulated inter- 
st, say nothing about the . In 
ny case and I allowed to deduct interest 
hat I paid out of the 1917 crop, as that 
really been a part of the expense for 
mowing this crop?—{E. K. 

The federal income tax law provides 
hat an individual may deduct from 
is income “all interest paid ‘within 
he year on his indebtedmess.’’ In our 
ppinion, this means that you may de- 
juct from your income the interest 
hich you actually paid im 3917. It 
akes no difference whether this in- 
erest you paid represents the interest 








lue in 1917 or accumulated interest 
oering a period of years. The one 
ital point is that it was paid within 
he year 1917. We assume that the 


nterest which you mention is interest 
mn indebtedness and does not mean 
nterest or return on your investment 
nthe orchard. Interest from an in- 
-_ of course, could not be de- 


Please Read 


Communications from subscribers 
an be attended to more promptly if 
ou will write about only one matter 
t importance on the same _ sheet. 
or example, use one sheet to renew 
four subscription, one sheet to ask a 
sal question and one sheet to put in 
our order for classified advertising 
Pece, and so on. Paste an address 
abelon each sheet if possible; if not, 
my on each your name and address. 
he sheets can all be mailed in one 
tvelope if you wish. In this way 
"Can save time and help us to 
*you prompt answers; because we 
‘refer each sheet to the proper 
*artment, without any delay. Please 
Snember the above when next you 
ite us. It will help you and also us. 


Correspondence Humor 


chis certities that I. M. Easy is a 
, “rot the XYZ reporting syndicate 
regularly enrolled with us_ as a 


ey neetrrespondent. We bespeak for 
~ press wT tesies usually extended to 
When the above cards appear at- 
“ched to weird offerings of “would- 
~ authors we believe we have th? 
tht to indulge in a quiet little smile 
‘ommiseration. The card is appar- 
ntly evidence that a correspondence 
curse has been completed and a stu- 
ent has parted with a certain sum 
"Oey. It is to be supposed that 
us deluded individuai believes it is 
uly hecessary to have one of the lit- 

credential cards attached to an 

le to have it immediately accept- 


Orange Judd Service Bureau mm 
Will serve you giadly by private fetter if you 


1) send us full details of your case, or 
pe with all the papers about it and 


eturn; (2 
your address labed from American 
pai subscriber; of, if aot such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. SATISFACTION 


nmarried person has a net’ 










) also inclose 














ed by any magazine. “We bespeak for 
her the courtesies usually extended to 
the press.”” We wonder how many 
editors have smiled when those words 
met their eyes. 

We have not had the opportunity of 
examining any of the courses put out 
by the author factories which hand 
out such cards, but it does not seein 
mecessary. We have had a card come 
in attached to manuscript which was 
pen written and in which “sence” ap- 
peared for ‘“‘since,’’ and “to” for ‘‘too.” 
To sum up our opinion of such 
schools let us simply say that it would 
seem more appropriate to us if the 
little cards read “Lord help the blind.” 


Am positive I should never have 
heard from those people but for 
Orange Judd Service Bureau. The 
goods are now on the way to me and 
everything will be all right. I thank 
you for taking up such a com- 
paratively small matter.—[Thomas B. 
Williams, 


R. H. K.: No, congress has not en- 
acted the moratorium for the dura- 
tion of the war. The interest and 
principal of mortgage debts must be 
paid now the same as in peace times. 
There has been some discussion about 
such a law, but nothing has yet come 
of it. During the panic following the 
outbreak of war in August, 1914, the 
payment of debts was suspended for 
a time by certain South American 
countries. The federal farm loan sys- 
tem does away with any possible ex- 
cuse for not paying a mortgage, be- 
cause it lends for 36 years on the 
easiest possible terms. 
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Help Is Better Satisfied 

EDGAR SMITH, HAMILTON COUNTY, IND 

Doing the heavy work with the 
tractor speeds it up and keeps my 
help better satisfied as it relieves 
them of the drudgery of caring for so 
many horses which do comparatively 
small work. Formerly I used horses 
for all work and it was necessary to 
keep more help in the fields during 
crop season and I spent all my time 
with stock. Now, after helping to do 
my feeding each morning I drive the 
tractor. 

My time spent in attending to the 
tractor and keeping it in shape to run 
is four hours short of the time it 
would take -~with horses doing the 
same work. This time gives me quite 
an advantage during the crowded 
season. In the last year I have done 
both spring and fall plowing, disking 
and pulverizing with the tractor. IT 
harvested SO acres of small grain, 
harvested my corn crop this fall and 
during the winter sawed wood with 
the tractor. 


Father and I are running 280 acres,” 


220 of which is under cultivation. 
There are 60 acres of blue grass, 80 
acres of clover, of which 40 is sweet 
clover. Sixty will be seeded to field 
peas, 40 acres in rye and 40 for corn 
this season. We are handling the 
farm this way to save labor and fur- 
nish more feed with less money in- 
vested than would be necessary in a 
large corn crop. 


Son Will Operate Tractor 
B. B. KEITH, ROCK COUNTY, WIS 
So far my 8-16 tractor has enabled 
me to get along without a man where 
before I was obliged to keep one. My 
son will be old enough and strong 
enough to run the tractor some this 
year and with his help I will be able 
to do more work than I formerly did 
with a man and three extra horses. I 
can plow as much alone with the 
tractor as I could before with six 
horses and a man. 
In the two years that I have had 
the outfit I have used it for plowing, 
disking, harrowing and other field 


antee that each advertiser in this issue 


sible for claims against individuals or 


against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 


work, and for such belt work as 
Shredding, silo filling, - feed grinding 
and sawing wood. We also use it for 
anything that requires a hard, steady 
pull, such as clearing the farm of 
stones, or handling the hayfork at the 
barn. 

Our plan for the next spring season 
is to keep the tractor going all the 
time, night and day, if possible. We 
do some custom work when we have 
time and feel that we will get along 
with the aid of the tractor even if 
there is no hired help available at all. 


Serious charges have been made by 
railroud employees ugainst the man- 
agements, contending the latter desire Rou 


to discredit the operation of the eight- You fro on Riding 


hour law and to make government 


operation of the roads a failure. The NEOESSARY. Hassler Shook Ab- 
“rough 


matter is being investigated by the 
railroad wage commission. The rail- 
road brotherhoods are asking for 
wage increases ranging from 20 
to 42%. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 


of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 





the purchase price gf any article ad- mileage 2) to 100 ‘per cent, i 

vertised herein if found not to be as Zoealo yalugot your car, Sii0w Ford © 

advertised. To take advantage of this eir io necessity. 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”". We are not respon- 


firms adjudicated bankrupt, cr whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 


ship proceedings are pending. 




















The PILOT rigneine 
and Cooking Plant 


Hi ACH time you think of the improve- 
“ ments you intend to make in your 


GIVEN 


This genuine New Model 
Ametioan made Moving 







tb ome your first thought is always for a Picture Machine with film 
modern lighting —ALL GIVEN for setting 
system that will fill Py ee: 8 wwe ma 
aue house and barns : nd them postpaid. 
with light and cheer. oo a awe 
i of 
Think ofthe great premium free rhite paper 


advantage of having 
a system that will do 
your cooking too! 


Neighbors of 
yours who have Fant 
— it eongeueees he — 
that the Carbide is : 
the most practical, MOSQ UITO PLANT 
dependable and economical of all lighting 
systems. It gives.a wonderful brilliant ven Two for 1 O¢ 
; If any mosquitos are in the room 


light, has no noisy engine or batteries; it 
will stand in the corner of a cellar or out- the sap of this plant will attract 
them, Quite acuriosity. Lifta 


house, and lasts a lifetime. 
There are thousands of PILOTS in use. & leaf at night and you will find it 
covered with mosquitos. Grows 


Write us forthe names of users in your 
very rapidly. Has large leaves 


kets. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 
Dept. 428, Concord Junct., Mase. 

















locality E eta 
\> forming a gene of elegant fo- 

OXWELD ACETYLENE eae liage making a beautiful orna- 

COMP See ment forthe home. Plant now. 

ANY z 2 Package of seeds, with catalog 10¢ 

Newark, N.J. Chicago JAPAN SEED CO., Room 52, So. Norwalk, Coan, 
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FREE Sevune EASTMAN 


Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 25 
beantifal pi a. or 35 pas, t cards at 10e 
each. choice le mt prepaid. 
GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. GG1 CHICAGO 
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Where in Western Canada you can buy at from $15. 
~% to $30. per acre good farm land that will raise 20 to 
45 bushels to the acre of $2. wheat—it’s easy to figure 
the profits. Many Western Canadian farmers (scores of them 
from the U. S.) have paid for their land from a single crop. 
Such an opportunity for 100% profit on labor and investment is worth investigation, 

Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 


FREE Homestead Lands of 160 Acres Eac 


or secure some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatoh- % SSS 
ewan or Alberta. Think what you can make with wheat at \ 
2. a bushel and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of 
ats, Barley and Fiax. Mixed Farming and cattle raising."7 
The climate is healthful and agreeable, railway facilities excellent, good 
schools churches convenient. Write for literature and particulars asf///A A 
to reduced railway rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, da, or to 


0. G. Rutledge, 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 





















































little matter of Sc in stamps or coin will bring you 
23 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, This pa- 
per fills the bil) without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. [f yow 
want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least 
- of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your 
which is sincere, reliable, ‘hol the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts qvocstiings 


19€ sin YOu tt: Nation’s Capital 








* % itis. Send 3Se to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfind: i 
Cleary, taicty, briely—here The er on probation 


a 
The 1Sc does not repay ws, but we arc glad tolavestia acw fricads. ° “4 + ington, DO. Ge 
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4 350 to 900-Pound Separator 
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Beats Them All 


I am certainly satisfied 
with my separator. It runs 
very easy, 1s a close skim. 
mer and is handy. In com- 
petition with 208 separators 
in our district, our separa. 
tor outskimmed all others 
and left the least amount of 
cream in the skim milk. 


(Signed) J. W. MEYERS, 
West Salem, ill 


For this small payment down 
you can have a Brookfield cream sep- 


arator. It is a close skimming, high-class 
machine, fully guaranteed, equal to the hardest service, 
tested by years of actual use. Our liberal offer makes 
it pay for itself as it goes along. You have a year to 
pay in small monthly payments. We back this offer 
with our 37 years of square dealing with hundreds of 
thousands of men and women everywhere in America. 
Write for free catalog and full details of our offer. 


The Brookfield 


. S| . 

Thirty days’ free trial on your own farm 
is your guarantee that the Brookfield Separator 
will meet any test. You run it yourself. You are the 
judge. We take all the risk. We could not make this 
exceptional offer if we did not know the Brookfield has 
cotne with flying colors through the severest trials. It is capable 
of standing up to the hardest work day in and day out. Now is your 
opportunity to get this separator for only $2.00 down. Don’t miss 
writing for this offer. Cut offcoupon and send it for free illustrated 
catalog and full details of our terms and low prices. 


Freelrial 


There will be no expense whatever to 
you for your chance to prove the superiority 
of the Brookfield by giving it thirty days’ free trial on 


your own farm. If you are not perfectly satisfied, you may return 
it and we will refund your $2.00 and all freight charges. No offer 
could possibly be fairer. We are confident enough in the Brook- 
field separator to send it to you and let you judge for yourself if it 
does all that we claim for it. So don’t delay. Now, remember, 
should you ask for a free trial, you are to be the sole judge. 

Th 
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We have made the time payments especially low so that 
you have a full year in which to pay—while you are learning of the 


This is the average work of the Brookfield as 
proved by certified test at Dairy Department 
of Purdue University, Indiana. 
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marvelous qualities of the Brookfield—how it gives you greater cream poundage and 





thus saves the money you pay for it. We charge you nothing for extending you 
credit. No interest is added. The Brookfield is sold in the exact way we carry on 
There is no discount for cash. There 
is only one price for the Brookfield Separator — that is the very lowest. 


Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 


the other departments of our big business. 
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Straus & Schram (lInc.) 
Dept. 2412 —W. 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my 
part please send me your Free Catalog on the 
Brookfield Cream Separator, also full details on 
your 30-days free trial offer. 





Name — coccance 


Address 














Don’t take a chance of miss- 
ing this opportunity. Mail coupon 
and get the catalog describing the 
Brookfield Separator and what it will 
do. Remember, the Brookfield has to do 
its work in your dairy for thirty days and 
prove it is a perfectly made piece of dairy 
machinery and a money-maker for you. 


You cannot afford not to send for . 


the catalog and leara all about this sep- 
arator and this offer. Our guarantee is 
back of this machine and back of every 
Statement we make. Mail coupon today. 


Straus & Schram (Inc) 


Dept. 2412—W. 35th St., Chicago, ti. 


BUILT LOW—Top of milk tank only 3534 
inches from floor — easy to fill. Crank shaft 
33 inches from floor and in right position for 
easiest turning, no back-breaking work. 


SPEED INDICATOR — Brookfield Speed- 
ometer, patented, cannot be used by any other 
separator, insures correct speed at all times to 
get the maximum cream. Brookfield close 
skimming Sanitary Disc Bowl guaranteed to 
skim as close or closer than any other. 


LIGHT RUNNING—Self oiling ball bearings 
and patented, self oiling, neck bearing, used ex- 
clusively by Brookfield Separators, make easi- 
est possible running machine. Full guarantee 
covers this point. 


DURABLE—AIll gears made of finest steel and 
in best workmanship, and enclosed and pro- 
tected fromdust. The Brookfield Separator will 
run for many years with no care except oiling. 
EASY TO CLEAN —Every part of bowl and 
discs easy to see and clean. No corners or 
crevices. All bowl parts, tank and covers 
heavily double tinned and smoothly polished. 














